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FLAX AND ITS SEED~-A NEW VARIETY. 





Ir is a subject of regret that the manufacture 
of flax makes such slow progress in the United 
States. In the Western States—Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, particularly, thousands of tons of 
the lint on the stalks are annually thrown away, 
and lie rotting in heaps in the fields, for the 
want—as the people who raise it tell us—of a 
proper machine for dressing it. At our State 
Cattle Show at Rochester, in 1851, we think, a 
machine was exhibited by a gentleman from 
some part of New-England, the principles of 
which were approved by those who examined it 
and its mode of operation. Since then we 
have neither seen nor heard of it. If it really 
be the thing required, its owner could make it 
an object to go into the flax-dressing business 
in Indiana and Illinois. Flax is there raised for 
the seed only, in making oil, and for exporta- 
tion. 

On passing a store in Dayton, Ohio, a short 
time since, our attention was arrested at seeing 
a pail of yellow flax seed sitting in the door, 
with a placard, and the words “ for loaning,” 
written upon it, Stepping in, we inquired of 
the proprietor what that meant? He answered 
that it was # new kind of seed, recently discov- 
ered, and that those who had obtained it, were 
desirous of its further cultivation, and by this 
method of disposing of it, many farmers took 
small quantities, sowed it carefully, and re- 
turned a share of the crop. On examination, 
the seed was plump, fair, of usual size, and ex- 
actly the color of Canary seed, or straw-colored- 
drab. It was found, as we learned, near Ur- 
bana, Ohio, a few years since, by the owner of 
a field of flax—a single stalk, bearing a white 
flower, in the midst of the other flax. He 
marked this stalk, and when ripe, picked it, 
and sowed the seeds the next year. It has mul- 
plied, until now there are many bushels of it— 
not for sale, but ‘‘ loaning,” as at Dayton. We 
again heard of it in that neighborhood. What 
this new flax is to prove, whether any thing 
more than a variety, and that simply in the 
color of the seed, is yet to be known. 

With the lint devoted to its proper use by 
the aid of a competent machine for dressing it, 
few crops grown at the West can be more re- 
munerating than flax. It can, in proper alter- 
nations with other crops, be grown to an enor- 
mous extent in the fertile lands of the West. 
It is not there considered an éxhausting crop ; 
it cleans the land of weeds. After the crushed 
seed is exhausted of its oil, the cake is worth 











an equal weight of Indian corn meal for feeding 
cattle; thus yieiding two distinct and valuable 
products to the arts, and serving the producer 
the wherewithal to feed his stock, and a return, 
if need be, of much of the proper aliment to the 
soil for its reproduction. 
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THE TERRIER DOG, 





In regard to dogs in general, we believe there 
are ten kept in the United States where one is 
needful; and as we pass through the country, 
and see the common race of villainous curs that 
haunt nearly every farm-house, and run yelping 
out from every dirty tenement in the villages, 
we almost wish that the whole race were ex- 
tinct. As usually kept throughout our farming 
districts, dogs are an unmitigated nuisance. 
They are, among their own race, what alligator 
hogs and the common sheep are among farm 
stock—worse than nothing. Butas we suppose 
that every man owning a farm or occupying 
one, will keep his dog, if not several, we feel dis- 
posed to instruct him, if he will listen to in- 
struction, as to what sort of dog will do him 
some service. 

A well-bred rat-terrier is a valuable creature 
onafarm. There are several varietics, the Isle 
of Skye terrier, with soft, long silky hair; the 
Scotch, with rough, long, wiry hair of almost 
every shade of color; the London terrier, usu- 
ally black-and-tan in color, others white, some- 
times spotted, tan-and-white; and the bull ter- 
rier. This last we have seen of all colors and 
sizes, above twenty pounds weight; but as 
they are a cross, more or less, with the bull- 
dog, there is little truth or reliability in their 
breeding; and are not desirable for the purposes 
usually required of the others. The truly use- 
ful work of the terrier is that of destroying the 
vermin on the farm, and guarding the premises 
from intrusion at night. For these purposes, 
either the Scotch or London terrier is better 
than any other dog we have known. Always 
wakeful and vigilant, unappeasable at the voice, 
or the step of a stranger at night, they give 
warning of his approach, and will only cease 
their attacks at the command of some of the 
household. To be complete as a farm-dog, a 
terrier should be thorough-bred, of either the 
rough or smooth variety, and weigh from 20 to 
80 pounds. Twenty pounds is the lightest, and 
thirty the heaviest weight that should be se- 
lected. Dogs lighter than twenty are not heavy 
enough to encounter large rats, minks, or wea- 
sels with sufficient dexterity, while those of 25 
to 80 pounds are generally more active in their 
work, and do it up more effectually. We once 
had an 18 pound dog—a capital ratter he was, 
too. Wealso had one of 28 pounds, and they 





always worked together on the farm. In hunt- 
ing their game, the small one would frequently 
get bitten by a large rat, mink, or weasel, and 
sometimes so severely as to lose his hold, when 
he would be cautious, and sometimes hesitate 
about attacking a second time. But no such 
difficulty occurred with the other. A single 
grip of the jaws, and the work was done, scarcely 
ever losing his hold, or making. a false move; 
One would hardly suppose that so diminutive a 
creature as a weasel, rat, or mink, would hold 
combat with a dog; but we have seen a twelve 
pound dog worsted by them—they bite so sharp. 
So, if one is to have a dog at all, better have an 
efficient one. 

There were several high bred terriers, both 
Scotch and London, shown at the late poultry 
exhibitions at Albany and New-York. But 
they were nearly all too small, weighing twelve 
to eighteen pounds, and delicate at that. Such 
dogs are too light-limbed for strength; and al- 
though active, and good enough for field mice, 
a stout old rat, mink, or weasel is sometimes too 
much for them, particularly if they fasten their 
teeth into the dog, which they always do about 
the faces or lips. We have known the dog thus 
bit to ery out, let go his hold, and back out 
altogether, rather than renew the attack. We 
know that some of these diminutive dogs are 
sometimes backed for killing rats on a wager. 
But this is when the rats are caught and thrown 
into a pit already prepared, where they are al- 
ready subdued by fear, and will not resist, try- 
ing only to get away—a very different thing 
from taking them in their own haunts, where 
they frequently return the fight with great dex- 
terity. In the latter event, a strong, active, and 
courageous dog is the only thing to be depended 
on; and we would advise those breeding terriers 
not to make their standard of size less than 
twenty pounds in weight; and twenty-five to 
thirty is still better. These larger terriers, also, 
are good coon hunters. We have one of 28 
pounds weight that will attack and kill the 
largest coon in the woods; while the smaller 
dogs will soon get the worst of it in a close fight. 
Terrier breeders will do well to look closely to 
the selection of the sires they use, and see that 
they are perfectly sound and in good health. 
As in all other kinds of animals, it is important 
to keep up the constitution and stamina of their 
stock; and dogs, from their violent exercise, 
and the frequent accidents which occur to them, 
are more apt to be defective getters than any 
other creatures we keep. 
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Great Frencn Cartte Snow.—This came 
off a few weeks since at Poissy, about twenty 
miles from Paris. The stock exhibited is said 
to have been more numerous than last year, and 
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were made up of cattle, sheep, swine, &. The 


Director General of Agriculture presided, and 
gave the Society an excellent address. 
Se a 
For the American Agriculturist. 


CULTIVATION OF THE OSAGE ORANGE FOR A 
HEDGE. 


In the first place, it is important to procure 
genuine and sound seed. The seeds of the 
Osage Orange are enveloped singly in the tough 
and fibrous substance composing the fruit or 
ball. Extracting the seed without injuring their 
vitality is a slow and tedious process. In order 
to do it with greater facility, many unprinci- 
pled persons have resorted to scalding, or to a 
high fermenting process, which entirely destroys 
the germinating principle of the seed. 

The seed of the Osage Orange requires a high 
temperature to induce vegetation, and hence 
they should not be planted until the warm 
weather of spring is established, say about the 
first to the tenth of May. About two weeks 
before planting, the seeds should be put in soak 
and remain in the water for three days. Not 
more than two quarts should be put in the 
same vessel. Turn the water off and cover the 
seed with a cloth, and place them in a warm 
room, and stir them daily. They should be 
kept sufficiently moist to induce vegetation. 
Should the weather prove favorable, the vessels 
containing the seed may be plunged into a hot- 
bed, where they will sprout more speedily. As 
soon as the germ begins to appear, they should 
be planted. 

The ground selected for the seed beds should 
be rich, and should be plowed deep and thor- 
oughly pulverized and finely raked. Lay the 
ground off in drills one inch deep, wide enough 
to admit the passage of the cultivator. The 
seeds should be dropped about half an inch 
apart in the rows, and they should be covered 
by drawing the fine earth from each side with 
both hands, forming a ridge one inch high. In 
six or eight days, if the season be favorable, the 
young plants will begin to break the ground. 
The ridge should then be removed with a fine 
rake. This method leaves the row clean and 
mellow, and gives the young plants a good start 
of the weeds, and greatly lessens the labor of 
the first hoeing. The plants should be well cul- 
tivated throughout the season. 

The hedge row should be plowed at least ten 
or twelve inches deep and eight or ten feet wide, 
in the fall; or, if the land is new, it would be 
well to cultivate a crop of corn or potatoes on 
it the year previous. If poor ridges occur in 
the row, they should be well trenched and ma- 
nured, to insure uniformity in the growth of the 
hedge. 

In the spring, just previous to setting the 
plants, the row should again be plowed and well 
harrowed. The plants may be lifted from the 
seed beds with facility by two persons with 
spades, one on each side of the row; care 
should be taken not to mutilate the roots. 
Shorten the roots to about eight or nine inches 
in length, and the tops to within one inch of the 
root. 

Stretch a line where the hedge is to stand. 
Assort the plants, and set thoseof uniform size 
together. In setting the plants, run a long 
spade perpendicularly by the line to the depth 
of the root, making an opening without remov- 
ing the earth ; withdraw the spade, and insert 
the plant full as low as it grew in the seed bed. 
Press the earth to the root by entering the spade 
again just back of the plant, pressing the earth 
forward. Set the plants in this manner, about 
ten or twelve inches apart, according to the 
strength of the soil, in a single row. After set- 
ting, the ground should be firmly trod on each 
side of the plants and again leveled off. In or- 
der to secure the advantage of the requisite light 
and a free circulation of air, and to leave room 
for thorough cultivation, the hedge should never 
be planted within six or eight feet of any fence. 
The row should be kept free from weeds and 
be thoroughly cultivated during the season. 


One great error has been committed by nine- 
tenths of the persons who have attempted to 
grow the Osage hedge, and that is, they have 
been too impatient to complete the hedge before 
they had secured a foundation on which to base 
it. A hedge sufficiently firm and compact at 
the bottom, cannot be grown without severe and 
repeated cutting back, in order to insure strength 
to the lower and lateral branches. This must 
neither be neglected nor delayed beyond the 
proper time, or all the previous labor will be 
lost. The season the plants are set in the row 
they will require no regular pruning, but, should 
any of the plants assume a too vigorous up- 
right growth, they should be checked by crop- 
ping their tops with a long knife. This can be 
done as fast as a man can walk. The spring 
after the plants have been set, they should be 
cut off to within three or four inches of the 
ground. In consequence of cutting off the tops 
at the time of setting, each plant has produced 
three or four shoots. The second cutting will 
cause them to multiply to six or eight, nearly 
filling the space between the plants. 

Cultivation must be continued the second 
year as before. About the middle of June, or 
when the plants appear to be making the most 
vigorous growth, they must be again shortened 
back to within three or your inches of the last 
cutting. In order to give size and strength to 
the lateral branches, and secure a close and 
compact base to the hedge, these summer prun- 
ings must not be delayed. Continue to repeat 
the spring and summer prunings until the 
fourth or fifth year, cutting off the side and 
bottom branches so as to form the hedge about 
three feet wide at the bottom, gradually nar- 
rowing toward the top, to about four or five 
feet in height, when it will be sufficiently form- 
idable to turn any stock upon the farm, and so 
close at the bottom as to render it difficult for a 
rabbit to pass through it. The experience of 
the hedger by this time must suggest the sub- 
sequent treatment. 

For trimming the hedge, a common hemp 
hook with a long handle and the hedging shears, 
will be found the most convenient implements. 

Where blanks occur in the hedge row, (which 
need not be the case if proper care is taken in 
assorting and setting the plants,) it is better to 
fill up the spaces with good-sized plants than 
to attempt to remedy the aspect by laying down 
the shoots of the neighboring plants. 

H. P. Byram. 

Louisville, Ky., Apirl 22d, 1854. 
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HOVEN IN CATTLE. 





In your note to my communication on Hoven 
in Cattle, you speak of losing one of yoursseveral 
years since by it, and rather doubt the efficacy 
of white-wash as a remedy. It will be seen 
that I advise the use of the white-wash as soon 
as the animal is found to be hoven, and that it 
might otherwise fail. Buton my first trial with 
white-wash, the cow had been hoven two days 
before the white-wash was given, and many of 
the usual remedies had failed. 

In the case you speak of, while the cow was 
not sufficiently hoven to be suffocated or rup- 
tured, yet an inflammation was produced, which, 
with a return of the natural animal heat, stopped 
the generation of carbonic acid gas, but at the 
same time started another fermentation in the 
corn and stalks, by which all the juices were 
vaporized and carried off by perspiration, leav- 
ing the contents in the state which you found 
them—dry. I think, however, that had your 
cow had sufficient lime water to drink during 
the first thirty-six hours that she was suffering, 
she would have got over the hoven. 

Re: 


Morristown, N. J. 
—_e90———_- 
Fruitr.—The Delawure State Journal says 
much anxiety is felt for the peach crop, as the 
trees were in full bloom when the late snow 





storm was experienced. The most reliable ac- 





counts from Ohio represent the peach and apple 
crop as unharmed. 
—-——0 6 


BARN-YARD BUILDINGS. 


We cut the following excellent article from 
the Soil of the South, for it is as applicable to 
many parts of the north and west as to that re- 
gion. The remarks on the restlessness of land- 
holders, and their constant disposition to emi- 
grate, are well timed, and we hope they will 
command attention. Our people, especially 
along the frontiers, are entirely too nomadic in 
their dispositions and habits to make much 
progress in agriculture, or indeed in any thing 


else. 
No feature in our plantation economy, tends 
more to depreciate the respectability of our pro- 
fession, than the style of our barn-yard improve- 
ments. Not one planter in a hundred has a 
house which can be dignified with the name of 
abarn. The common arrangement is a rail-pen 
for corn, a rail-pen for shucks, fodder and oats 
in stacks. The evils attending this custom are 
numerous. It is at once the creature and the 
creator of that spirit of restlessness and emigra- 
tion which characterizes the whole planting fra- 
ternity. Wedo not make better improvements 
because we do not feel settled, and we do not 
feel settled because we do not make better im- 
provements. Almost any sort of a contrivance 
will do for a few years, and we conclude, cor- 
rectly, that a rail-pen will last until we can wear 
out our lands. Let us build permanent im- 
provements and they will constitute an addi- 
tional incentive to improved culture of our 
lands. There is no surer means of settling a 
man, than for him to spend his time and occupy 
his mind in the improvement of his estate. 
Every house he builds, every ditch he digs, every 
tree he plants, are but so many ties to bind him 
to his home. In other words, by just as much 
as he improves his place, by just so much does 
he add to its attractions ; by just so much does 
he increase the disparity between what he has 
and what he can get on a newplace. A planter 
who improves his plantation, invests in it, not 
only his money, but his thoughts, his tastes, and 
his affections. The first advantage, therefore, 
to be derived from making improvements is, 
that it will correct, to a large extent, that 
spirit of emigration among the planting com- 
munity which has almost depopulated some of 
the best agricultural districts of the South. 

Another consideration, and one which may 
probably appeal more successfully, is, that we 
will make more money by making permanent 
improvements ; first, because when they are 
once made, they are made for good, and secondly, 
because they save from actual loss, more than 
enough to pay the cost of their construction. 
A properly constructed barn will last for several 
generations, and, on a plantation of twenty-five 
hands, it will save enough in three years to pay 
for it. Nobody but one who has tried it, can 
estimate the amount of corn and shucks, and 
fodder and oats which are actually destroyed by 
negligence in our ordinary barn-yard arrange- 
ments. There is enough shattered corn and 
rotten fodder and oats on acommon-sized South- 
ern plantation, to sustain a respectable Yankee 
establishment. A Massachusetts farmer would 
not ask a better living than the loss about a 
Georgia planter’s barn-yard. With the privi- 
lege of picking up our leavings, he could afford 
to pay one hundred dollars per acre for the en- 
virons of our horse lot, and make more clear 
money than we do with an investment of ten 
dollars per acre in our cotton fields. 

In the construction of barns especial refer- 
ence should be had to convenience. In this re- 
spect, weare an age behind our Northern friends, 
not only in our farm-yard, but in our residences. 
I prefer to have every thing in the barn-yard, 
as far as practicable, under the same shelter. It 
is objected to this plan, that it is risking too 
much by fire to connect so many things under 
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one roof. There is no force in the objection, 
because there is no reason why any bain-yard 
buildings should ever be burned, as we never 
have occasion for fire about them. At any rate, 
this consideration is of too little weight to bal- 
ance the numerous conveniences of this arrange- 
ment, 

The building should contain a mule shelter, 

a corn crib, a fodder and oat loft, a cutting 
room, and a harness room. The mule shelter 
should be sufficiently large to afford abundance 
of room for each mule, and should be divided 
into stalls or not, as suited the notions of the 
planter. I prefer a stall 10 by 7 for every mule. 
The corn-crib, fodder loft, and the cutting-room 
should all be so arranged as to connect with 
the mule stable without the necessity of leav- 
ing the roof, in order to prevent unnecessary 
exposure in wet weather. Care should also 
be had in the construction of the house, for 
making manure, and also for hauling it out 
easily. 

I have given these general suggestions, rather 
than send a drawing of some particular plan, as 
almost every one has some fancy to gratify in 
the construction of a barn. 
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LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE NOTE BOOK. 


Chinese Indigo—a new kind discovered.— 
Those who read my “Wanderings in China,” 
may remember the account I gave of a valuable 
kind of indigo made from a species of .wood 
(Isatis indigotica) which is extensively culti- 
vated in the level country, a few miles to the 
westward of Shanghae; I have now to notice 
another kind, equally valuable, if not more so, 
which is made from a species of Justicia, or 
from a plant of that natural order to which Jus- 
ticia belongs. This kind is largely cultivated 
in the hilly country near Ningpo, or rather in 
the valleys amongst the hills. It seems.to be 
easily cultivated—it grows most luxuriantly, and 
is no doubt very productive. Having evidently 
been introduced from a more southern latitude, 
it is not hardy in the province of Chekiang, any 
more than cotton is about Shanghae; but nev- 
ertheless it succeeds admirably as a summer 
crop. It is planted in the end of April or the 
beginning of May, after the spring frosts are 
over, and it is cleared from the ground in Octo- 
ber. During this period it attains a height of a 
foot or a foot and a half, becomes very bushy, 
and is densely covered with large green leaves. 
It is cut before any flowers are formed. The 
Chinese method of preserving plants for next 
year’s crop is most ingenious and well worth 
notice, I have already remarked that it is a 
tender plant, and consequently the roots left in 
the ground after the gathering season, are all 
destroyed by the first frosts of winter. But the 
Chinese do not depend upon these for the next 
year’s crop; nor do they take them up, or cover 
them in any way, but simply leave them to 
their fate, after having done their duty for one 
year. Cuttings are found to be much more 
vigorous and productive than the old roots, and 
to the preservation of cuttings the Chinese culti- 
vator directs his attention. When the stems 
are cut for the manufacture of indigo, a large 
quantity of them have their leaves stripped off, 
and are afterwards taken into a house or shed 
to be properly prepared. The leaves thus 
stripped from the cuttings are thrown into the 
tanks with the other stems and leaves, so that 
nothing is lost except what is actually required 
for the purpose of propagation. The stems are 
now tied up firmly in large bundles, each con- 
taining upwards of 1000, and the ends of each 
bundle are cut across, so as to leave them per- 
fectly neat and even, both at top and bottom. 
These bundles are each about a foot long, and, 
of course, nearly round. Having been thus 
prepared, they are carried to a dry shed or out- 
house, where in some snug corner, they are 
packed closely and firmly together, and banked 
round with very dry loam. A portion of the 
dry soil is also shaken in between the bundles; 


Should the winter prove usually severe, a little 
dry straw or litter is thrown over the surface of 
the cuttings, but nothing else is required. Dur- 
ing the winter months, the cuttings remain 
green and plump; and, although no leaves are 
produced, a few roots are generally found 
formed, or in the act of forming, when the wit- 
ter has passed, and the season for planting has 
come round. In this state they are taken to 
the fields and planted. The weather during 
the planting season is generally showery, as 
this happens about the change of the monsoon, 
when the air is charged with moisture. A few 
days of this warm showery weather is sufficient 
to establish the new crop, which now goes on 
growing with luxuriance, and requires little at- 
tention during the summer—indeed none, ex- 
cept keeping the land free from weeds. In the 
country where this dye is grown, there are nu- 
merous pits or tanks on the edges of the fields. 
They are usually circular in form; and one 
which I measured was 11 feet in diameter, and 
2 feet in depth. About 400 catties of stems and 
leaves are thrown into a tank of this size, which 


tive days the plant is partially decomposed, and 
the water has become lightish-green in color. 
At this period the whole of the stems and leaves 
are removed from the tank with a flat-headed 


strument for the purpose. 
cle has been removed, the workmen employed 
give the water a circular and rapid motion with 
the brooms just noticed, which is continued for 


liant colors, in which blue predominates, partic- 


chemical operation which took me completely 


stand quiet for some hours, until the coloring 
matter has sunk to the lower stratum, when 
about two-thirds of the surface is drawn off and 
thrown away. The remaining third partis then 
drawn into a small square tank on a lower level, 


remains for three or four days. By this time 





and this being-done, the operation is complete, 





part of China. What its intrinsic value may be 
when compared with the indigo of commerce, I 
have no means of astertaining, but it is largely 
used in this part of the world, where blue is the 
most fashionable color, judging from the dresses 
of the people. And it is possible that with our 
knowledge a color of this kind might be greatly 
improved. After being grown and manufactured 
as I have described, it is sold at rates varying 
from 50 to 100 cash a catty, say from 2d. to 4d. 
per lb, Some is sold as low as 30 cash, but 
this is very inferior; the greater part produced 
is sold from 60 to 80 cash a catty, and it must 
be of a very superior quality if 100 cash is paid. 
Like the Sbanghae Indigo made from Jsatis in- 
digotica, it is called “ Lien-ching” by the Chi- 
nese. I have just sent a large supply of the 
cuttings above described to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, and hope the 
plant may prove of some value in a country 
where the indigo of commerce is largely culti- 
vated.—R. Ff, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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is then filled to the brim with clear water. In|A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TREE IN OREGON. 





Mr. Brooks, a respectable farmer of Olympia, 
Oregon, writes to a friend in Boston a very in- 
teresting account of a strange and beautiful 


broom made of Bamboo twigs, an admirable in-| tree lately discovered in that country. It was 
Wen etery parte communicated to the Journal of Agriculture, 
from which we take the following extract : 


A strange and beautiful tree has been discov- 


some time. During this part of the operation, | ered in Washington Territory, which is not 
another man has employed himself in mixing | known to exist in any other part of the habitable 
about 30 catties of lime with water, which water globe. The tree is destined, I think, to make 
has been taken out of the tank for the purpose. | some noise in the world. It is remarkable, be- 
This is now thrown into the tank, and the rapid | cause its like is not found elsewhere, and on 
circular motion of the water is kept up for afew | account of its great beauty and fragrance. The 
minutes longer. When the lime and water have | tree varies in height from one to seven feet. The 
been well mixed in this way the circular motion | leaf resembles that of the pear; while the 
is allowed to cease. Four men now station them- | trunk and branches look like those of an orange 
selyes round the tank and commence beating the | tree. The upper side of the leaf is coated with 
water with bamboo rakes made for this purpose— | gum, having the appearance of oil, and of the 
the beating process is a very gentle one. As it| consistence of honey. Handling them, causes 
goes on the water gradually changes from a green- | the gum to adhere slightly to the fingers. The 
ish hue toa dingy yellow, while thefroth becomes | gum, as well as the leaf and bark, is highly 
of a beautiful bright blue. During the process} odorous. The fragrance, which is quite strong, 
the head workman takes a pailful of the liquid | resembles that of Bergamot, or ripe fruit, and a 
out of the tank and beats it rapidly with his | few leaves are sufficient to perfume a room. 
hand. Under this operation it changes color at | leaf, fully wrapped up in paper, so as to be en- 
once, and its value is judged of by the hue it} tirely concealed, was handed to several persons, 
presents. The beating process generally lasts | with a request that they would tell by the smell 
for about halfan hour. At the end of this time} what it was. All expressed themselves highly 
the whole of the surface of the tank is covered delighted with its fragrance, but gave different 
with a thick coating of froth of the most bril-] answers as to its character. 
smelled like ripe pears; some that it was Ber- 
ularly near the edges. At this-stage, it being | gamot; whilst others thought it smelled like 
desirable to incorporate the froth with the|ripe apples. The flower resembles that of the 
liquid below it, I witnessed a most beautiful | white Jessamine. 


Some said it 


This will certainly make a very beautiful and 


by surprise, and showed how universally must | desirable ornamental tree, to grow in our gar- 
be the knowledge of the effect of throwing “ oi] dens, around our dwellings, near the parlor win- 
upon the waters.” A very small portion of| dows, or to forma choice bower. Its intrinsic 
cabbage-oil—only a few drops—was thrown on | value for these purposes is greatly enhanced by 
the surface of the froth, the workmen then stir- | the consideration that it is an Evergreen. This 
red and beat it gently with their flat brooms for | specimen is brought from my farm, and is taken 
a second or two and the whole disappeared as|from a grove of about a quarter of an acré. 
if by some enchanter’s wand. And so small a} The plant is very rare even here, the oldest set- 
quantity of oil was necessary for this purpose |tlers of the country say they never saw it 
that even when the cup had been emptied, and | growing elsewhere. Still I have no doubt it 
had only the oil that was necessarily adhering | will be found in other places. It has — 
to its edges, it was thrown into another tank, | known to the priests of the Catholic Mission of 
and produced the desired effect. The liquid, | St. Joseph for some years, but has not attracted 
which is now darker in color, is allowed to| attention until recently. 


It has been 
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Tattow, TALLow.—There is now apparently 


a fine field about to be opened for the sale of 
any extra tallow that our tallow dealers may 
which is thatched over with straw, and here it | have on hand, or our farmers be able to raise 
during the war between Britain and Russia. 
the coloring matter has separated itself from the | In 1852 no less than 64,5784 tons were — 
water, which is now entirely drained off—the | from the latter country, by the rigs f 

dye occupying 8 or 4 inches of the bottom in| this supply will now be cut off, and the me 
the form of a thick paste, and of a beautiful blue | and candle makers of England will ge to leo 

color. In this state it is packed in baskets and | about them for supplies from some other quar- 





exposed for sale in all the country towns in this | ters. Scientific American. 
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WOOD PAPER. 


In the making of books there is said to be no 
end; their rapid increase during the last few 
years, has led to the discovery that the cotton 
and linen rags of the world are altogether in- 
sufficient to meet even the present demand— 
the daily press of our large cities alone would 
almost exhaust them. One of our city dailies, 
we see, demands for its ordinary use, nearly 
twice as much paper as the whole of the im- 
mense annual issues of the American Tract So- 
ciety. Under such circumstance, the following 
article from the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
contains suggestions at once timely and impor- 
tant for American readers. 


The small market value of sort-woopED 
TREES is such as to render them scarcely worth 
attention among planters, except under very 
peculiar circumstances. When Willows, or 
Limes, or Poplars, or Sycamores, or any such 
species are felled, they are in so little demand, 
that after a small quantity of the best has been 
taken for the turner, toyman, or butcher, the 
rest may go as firewood. There is now, how- 
ever, some prospect of their coming into con- 
sumption on avery large scale in an unexpected 
manner, for which, if anticipations are realized, 
we shall have to thank the Great Exhibition of 
1851. : 

It appears that at a late meeting of the French 
Society for the Encouragement of National In- 
dustry, a paper was read explaining how such 
wood may be converted into paper. The bark 
is taken off, and the wood is reduced into shay- 
ings ; the shavings are then cut very thin; they 
are next placed in water for six or eight days, 
dried, and afterwards reduced to the finest pow- 
der possible by a corn-mill. This powder is 
mixed with rags, which serve to prepare the 
pulp of paper, and the ordinary operation of 
paper-making is proceeded with. All white 
woods, such as the Poplar, the Lime, and the 
Willow, are suitable for the purpose, but the 
discoverer ascribes a good deal of his success to 
the quality of the water he employed—that of 
the little river Doller, which runs near Mulhau- 
sen. For the first experiment he employed the 
wood of the Aspen. Specimens of the paper 
so obtained were laid before the meeting, but we 
are not informed of its quality. 

No doubt can exist that wood may be made 
into paper, provided it can be reduced into 
threads or particles fine enough for the purpose, 
For what is Flax or Hemp except wood, whose 
fibres are readily separable? There is no dif- 
ference between the wood of Hemp and of Wil- 
low, or other soft trees, than such as arises 
from the greater cohesiveness of the threads of 
the latter, or from greater toughness, which is 
not a difference of importance in paper-making, 
for the weakest wood in the world is stronger 
than cotton dross, now so largely used in all 
paper-mills. The only question is, can the co- 
hesiveness of fibres be overcome, or does the 
substance produced by grinding into pulp, 
either when used alone or mixed with other 
pulp, present a material fit for paper? We ap- 
prehend that it does. 

The Mulhausen experiment is reported to 
have been made with timber. Suppose that 
the newly cut branches of Poplars, Limes, and 
Willows had been macerated for a fortnight, 
cut into suitable lengths, and then put into a 
tearing (not grinding) mill, where they could be 
worked with water, we suspect that good pulp 
(or at least “half stuff”) would have been ob- 
tained without a preliminary reduction of the 
wood into shavings, and an after process of 
grinding. ; 

That the present enormous demand for paper 
will lead to the discovery of some new source 
of fibre is certain. In fact it has already re- 
sulted in the manufacture of paper from straw, 


obtained. Our West Indian colonies indeed 
might keep our market amply supplied, with 
no small profit to themselves; but they do so 
little except cry for aid to Hercutes, and wring 
in despair their feeble hands, that we expect 
nothing from them unless the British Govern- 
ment will take taxes in kind, and allow the in- 
habitants to pay their imposts with trusses of 
dry Plantain stems; if indeed it should prove 
that West Indians would not also, in such an 
event, expect Government officers to reap and 
pack their Plantains for them. 

It appears from a return just issued by the 
Board of Indian Revenue that, notwithstanding 
the excise duty on paper, the quantity of that 
substance manufactured in the United King- 
dom has risen from 150,903,548 lbs. in 1851, 
to 177,633,009 lbs. in 1858, showing an in- 
crease of manufacture to the extent of nearly 
27 millions of pounds weight in three years. 
In 1844, the gross receipt for paper duties 
amounted to 709,320 Ibs., and in 1853 to 1,049,- 
662 lbs.; showing an increase of about 340,- 
000 Ibs. in the course of nine years. But of 
that increase above 190,000 lbs. apply to the 
last five years, or about 38,000 lbs. a year, re- 
presenting, we believe, an annual increase of 
raw material exceeding six millions of pounds 
weight. 

Let us ask whence these six million pounds 
annually added to the wants of the paper mar- 
ket are to be supplied. Materials are already 
becoming scarce; the price of paper is rising, 
and must continue to advance unless an enor- 
mous quantity of matter convertible into paper 
is furnished to the manufacturers. The effect 
will be something much worse than even an ex- 
cise duty ; the cost of books, newspapers, and 
every thing else made of paper, must inevitably 
be enhanced, and a natural permanent tax upon 
knowledge, as it is the fashion to call the paper 
duties, will be added to whatever artificial tax 
the financial necessities of the country may call 
for. 

The remedy probably lies at our doors ; it is 
certainly within our reach. Fibrous plants not 
strong enough for linen, but amply sufficient 
for paper, may be brought into profitable culti- 
vation; as, for instance, the Hemp Nettle, 
(Ortica cannabina,) the Marsh Mallow, or even 
common Mallows, and the Hemp Mallow, (Lava- 
tera cannabina,) to all which our climate is per- 
fectly adapted. In the meanwhile, without 
awaiting the issue of experiments with such 
plants, our paper makers and country gentle- 
men would do well to ascertain what can be 
made of their soft woods. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


WHY SHOULD WE COMPOST MANURE? 





Tuis is an important question to the farmer, 
and ought to be answered in accordance with 
the principles of science, or the unsuspecting 
will be misled. The first thing necessary to 
know is, what is manure composed of? I an- 
swer, mainly of various gases, intimately mixed 
with a small proportion of mineral ingredients. 
This may not be readily assented to by some, 
but the facts in the case are these, all farm-yard 
manure, until composted, is made entirely from 
vegetables, and all vegetable substances, as soon 
as they reach a state of perfection, begin to de- 
cay. This decay may not show itself immedi- 
ately, but still it is actually going on. The mel- 
lowing of an apple is just as much decomposi- 
tion, as it is after it, in common phrase, begins 
to rot. 

While this rotting process is going on, the 
substance is resolved into its original elements. 
Unless manure is composted, there is nothing 
to absorb the escaping gases. It will decom- 
pose, and there is no preventing it, unless we 
exclude the air. Short manure should be com- 
posted to prevent its wasting. Another reason 
we should compost is to save the liquid manure, 
which, unless this is done, is nearly all lost, and 


And least, it should be done to increase the 
quantity of manure. Manure, composted with 
twice its own bulk of swamp muck, in such a 
manner as to save the liquid droppings, will be 
found to be worth as much, if housed, as the 
same bulk of manure thrown into the yard with- 
out composting, as is the practice with many. If 
there are persons disposed to doubt any of the 
above statements, all I have to say is, give the 
thing an impartial trial and satisfy yourselves. 

S. Tenney. 
E. Raymond, Cumb. Co., Me. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


DEEP PLOWING. 


So much has already been said about deep 
plowing, that it may be thought superfluous to 
add any thing further. But it is a subject wor- 
thy of much thought, and articles will be writ- 
ten, and experiments made till the matter is 
settled beyond a question. 

The little experience I have had, dates back 
only two years. At that time I went upon a 
farm that had been left in the hands and to the 
mercy of tenants, for about a dozen years, the 
owner having removed to a distance. During 
that time, as many who are observing of such 
matters would suppose, the tenants gave as lit- 
tle to the farm, both in work and manure, as 
possible, and took as much as they could (ex- 
cepting stones) from it. The work on my first 
field was a trial. I had read all the agricultural 
papers I could get hold of for years before, and 
I wished to plow my ground deep. But the 
stones were so thick and firmly embedded, as to 
defy a novice in plowing, and the harrowing of 
course could not be done well. As a conse- 
quence, a resolution was formed that in after 
cultivation, no field should be cultivated till it 
was sufficiently clear of stone to be well plowed 
and harrowed. Now, that piece of ground, the 
crop of which did not pay for the labor that 
year, has a fine crop of growing rye, the 
ground having been plowed and pulverized to a 
good depth. All other fields in use are plowed 
deeper than they used to be, and better crops 
are raised. 

I am aware that all soils cannot be treated 
alike. Some may be deepened at once to advan- 
tage; in some this must be done by degrees and 
carefully, while others for various reasons, can- 
not, with benefit, be deepened at all. I practised 
upon the system of plowing deeper by degrees, 
taking care that so much sub-soil should not be 
brought up as to detract from the value of the 
coming crop, and though so short a time has 
elapsed, it is plain to be seen that the land bears 
better crops than formerly, better last year than 
the year before, of my own growing, and the 
prospect is, for a still better the coming season. 

A Farmer. 
ane 


A HEN STORY. 





Mk. Epitor:—I send you the following ‘‘ Hen 
Story,” which, if you think worthy, you may 
insert in your paper. ‘ 

On the Ist of Jan., 1853, I commenced with 
24 hens; on the 15th of April, one got killed, 
the remaining 28 all lived, and are alive now. 
The whole number of eggs laid from Jan. 1st, 
1858, to Jan. 1st, 1854, was 8837 eggs. The 
number laid to April 15th, 1858, was 901 eggs, 
an average of about 38 eggs for each hen. 

Now taking 88 (the number supposed to have 
been laid by the hen lost) from 8887, and we 
have left 3299 for the 23 hens alive, which 
would be a trifle more than 143 eggs for each 
hen in a year. : 

My hens are all of the pure “ Black Spanish” 
breed, from “‘Blake’s stock.” I feed them well, 
and always keep them shut up. 

Bens. Merram, in Mass. Ploughman. 
Roxbury, April 3, 1854. 
-——¢ 0e-—— 
Tuere are men, who by long consulting only 
their own inclinations, have forgotten that others 








both here and in the United States, and a very 
good article, though not of a high class, is thus 





by many competent to judge, it is considered 
equal to the solid droppings. . 


have a claim to their deference. 
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FAT SUFFOLK PIG. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
FAT SUFFOLK PIG. 





I senp you a cut of a Suffolk Pig which I fat- 
tened last fall; also the following account, kept 
with two litters of pigs from the same sow, by 
Mr. Davi Crossman, of this place. The feed 
was bought at the prices named. 

PIGS, CR. 


By one sold at 8 months, $6 50 
“ pork of ten pigs slaughtered at 8 
months, 2240 lbs. sold at $7 per 








hundred, 156 80 
“ ten pigs, 1 month old, sold for $2 
apiece, 20 00 
Total, $183 30 
PIGS, DR. 
For middlings, $19 35 
“* corn at 624 cts. per bushel, 55 65 
“* barley, 624 sf x 12 00 
“ apples, 124 “ “ 8 00 
“* pumpkins, 3 00 
Total, $93 00 


Balance in favor of feed, $89 80 
All these pigs were the get of the Suffolk 
Boar, Prince, late the property of the sub- 


scriber, Joun R. Pace. 
Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 18, 1854. 


Grass Harvesters.—Martin Hallenbeck, of 
Albany, N. Y.: I claim the peculiar construc- 
tion of the fingers, as shown, viz., having ribs 
at the lower parts of the fingers and vertical 
slots passing through the fingers on each side 
of the ribs and inclined plates attached to the 
fingers ateach side. The plates preventing the 
sickle from clogging, and the ledges preventing 
the grass from being thrown out from the fin- 
gers by the action of the teeth. 

CLEANING CoTTON AND OTHER Frsrous Sus- 
stances.—J, C. Hard, of Medway, Mass.: I do 
not claim the use of teeth made of pointed wire 
and screwed to the beaters of cotton pickers; 
neither do I claim the application of springs to 
the concave of machines for operating upon 
fibrous materials, 

But I claim the use of the peculiar combing 
beater described, the teeth being so curved as 
to bring the beater very near tothe feed rollers, 
and united with each other at their bases, 
in the manner of saw-teeth, as set forth. 

Second, I claim the peculiar method described, 
of applying springs to the slats of the grating 


beneath the beaters, each slat being furnished 
with independent springs, whereby the moats, 
as they fall upon the’ grating, are instantly 
knocked through the spaces beneath the slats, 
and are not carried round by the beater, to be 
entangled with the material, the slats yielding 
to permit the impurities to pass between them. 

Third, I claim the introduction of heated air 
into machines for picking and dusting cotton, 
by which a greater uniformity of the numbers 
of the yarn is obtained and the material is more 
thoroughly and readily cleansed. 


Process ror Bieacaine Frax.—J. A. Roth 





the disk rotates, pass underneath a cover of the 


box, which box contains a wiper that sweeps or 
traverses over the surface of the sections, as 
they pass under the cover, and throws the flies 
into the box and behind the wiper; the disk 
and wiper being operated by clock machinery 
or its equivalents, as described. 


Macuines ror Parine Appies.—J. D. Sea- 
grave, of Milford, Mass.: I do not claim, in 
general, the device of combining with a paring 
machine in which the paring knife moves au- 
tomically over the apple, a sliding piece, moved 
automically in regular alteration with the move- 
ments of the knife, in such manner as to push 
the apple from the fork at the completion of 
the paring. 

Maize Harvesters.—Wm. Lapham, executor 
of Seneca Lapham, dec., late of Salem, Ohio. : 
[ claim arranging and operating the reel, that is 
hanging the reel on a frame working vertically 
in ways and supplied with suitable stops for 
receiving and discharging at intervals the cut 
maize, as set fourth. 

Re-issue. 

Corron Gix.—Fones McCarthy, of Orange . 
Springs, Fla. Patented originally July 3, 1840: 
[ claim the combination of a stripping plate, 
breast plate, and drawing roll, as set forth._— 
Scientific American. 


—+ 6-4——_——_ 
HORSEBACK EXERCISE, 


Rie on horseback is, perhaps, of all others 
the most manly, elegant and efficient form of 
exercise. In the first place, it cannot be taken 
without being out of doors; then it enables you 
to breathe a larger amount of fresh air than if 
walking, because you pass through a greater 
space in less time, and consequently a greater 
number of layers, or rather sections of fresh 





and Joseph Lea, of Philadelphia, Pa. Patented | air come in contact with the nostrils, with less 


in England, May 26, 1853: We claim the pro- 
cess of distributing the flax fiber or yarn upon 
combs, or equivalent devices, and agitating the 
same when immersed in chemical bleaching so- 
lutions, as described. 

Macuine ror Bieacuine Frax.—J. A. Roth 
and J. Lee, of Philadelphia, Pa.: We claim, 
first, the employment of the series of combs 
for the purpose of sustaining the fibers, con- 
structed and arranged as described. 

Second, the flax or yarn frame and method 
of arranging the combs in combination there- 
with, as described. 

Thirdly, the combination of flax and yarn 
frame and vat, as described. 

Tron Fences.—M. P. Coons, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: I do not claim any particular device or 
construction of a post or straining pillar, nor any 
particular mode of attaching wire or rods to 
them. 

I claim combining a spring bar with the rails, 
wires or other equivalents of metalic fence, as 
set forth, for the purpose of yielding to pres- 
sure or strain arising from change of tempera- 
ture. 

Porato Wassine Macuines.—J. H. Fairchild 
and Sylvanus Richardson, of Jericho, Vt.: We 
claim the manner described of constructing the 
machine with an outer solid revolving cylinder, 
for containing water and catching the dirt re- 
moved from the roots with an inner slatted cyl- 
inder which is secured fast to the outer cylin- 
der, and revolves with it for removing the dirt 
and foreign matter from the roots, and discharg- 
ing them in a clean state at one end of the ma- 
chine, in combination with the spiral or screw 
thread placed in a spiral manner between the 
two cylinders, for the purpose of separating the 
dirt from the washed roots and effecting its dis- 
charge simultaneously with the discharge of 
the roots at the opposite end of the machine 
through the passage, as set forth. 

Fry Traps.—David and S, K. Flanders, of 
Parishville, N. Y.: Weclaim the horizontal cir- 
cular rotating disk, divided on its upper surface 
by the ledges into sections, which sections, as 








fatigue. Another advantage is, that all the 
muscles of the body are exercised in moderation, 
and, to a certain extent, equally so. And then 
again, while thus exercising, and while every 
step forward gives you a fresh draught of pure 
out-door air, the mind is entertained by every 
variety of objects, new things being constantly 
presented. The only thing to be guarded 
against, is a feeling of chillness ; this is essential, 
for every chill is an injury ; whether a man be 
sick or well, a chiil must necessarily be succeeded 
by a fever, and fever is disease. 

Horseback exercise, to be highly beneficial, 
should be active—a ‘‘ hand-gallop,” or a trot; 
and, if practicable, a different road should be 
traveled every day, so that the mind may be 
diverted by novelties, and thus compelled away 
from bodily ailments. 

The English, as a native, are a stout, robust, 
hearty race. The nobility have a long list of 
names who have lived to the age of seventy, 
eighty, and even ninety years; but horseback 
exercise with them is a national amusement; 
many of them make a ride on horseback as 
much a matter of course as a daily dinner. 
Almost the only gentleman seen on horse- 
back in New-Orleans, is the English merchant, 
showing the power of a national habit, and its 
influence abroad, as well as at home. 

If parents could be made to comprehend the 
full advantages of a constant breathing of pure 
air to their children, and would be at pains to 
impress their young minds with its high import- 
ance; were they to pay more attention to their 
physical training, requiring them to take active 
exercise, four hours every day, on foot and on 
horseback, there would be some probability 
that, notwithstanding the heat and impurities of 
a city atmosphere, those children would grow 
up in healthfulness, and live to a good old age, 
instead of paleing away, as they do, long be- 
fore their prime, growing prematurely old, from 
a constitution blasted in the bud.— Halls 
Journal of Health. 


~~. 
Tue best time is now, the best place is here. 
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Horticultural Department. 
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To Horricutrvrists. —Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 
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NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held its regular meeting at its 
rooms, 600 Broadway, on Monday evening, at 
seven and a half o’clock, Mr. J. C. Groswan in 
the chair. 

The Committee on Vegetables reported pro- 
gress. Mr. Hepp presented three designs for 
Suburban Gardens and Villa Sites of areas, 
varying from half anacre to13 acres. He gave 
us his views, through Mr. Scorr, that in land- 
scape gardening, we should conform to the nat- 
ural scenery rather than adopt a contrast. 
That in the grouping of plants and flowers, we 
must follow nature, or the eye will not rest 
upon it with pleasure. It can be done only by a 
philosophic study of nature. Mr. Downine 
commenced this system, and left it to his stu- 
dents and followers to carry out. 

Mr. Parsons read an essay on the instructive 
and pleasing character of the products of na- 
ture, and the importance of cultivating the 
taste of our children for them. 

Mr. Meap concurred with Mr.-Herr in his 
views as to conforming to nature in laying out 
grounds, but thought it would be a long while 
before it would be done in this country. Our 
merchants retire from business as they are 
about to die, and at once task themselves with 
the adorning of a country residence and its 
grounds, without a knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and therefore do not follow them. He 
was glad that Agricultural schools were spring- 
ing up in the land. We need gardeners that 
understand their business, and to ensure this, 
let us require of them a certificate of ability 
from any responsible Horticultural Society 
after a thorough examination. 

Mr. Hoee, Jr., said that in the laying out of 
ground, convenience and usefulness should be 
consulted as much as a pleasing effect. Curv- 
ed walks where they are not necessary, and 
hedging any walk, without it is a screen, are in 
bad taste. Also making a circular figure and 
planting an evergreen in the center. The 
beauty of trees and shrubs are enhanced by 
planting in belts and masses, allowing different 
kinds gradually to intermix. Evergreens min- 
gle well with many other trees, and produce a 
fine effect. 

Mr. Mzap suggested that Mr. Herp, in order 
to be better understood, should prepare an 
essay on landscape and suburban gardening cov- 
ering the whole ground, to be read at the next 
meeting. 

On motion it was resolved, that when we ad- 





journ, we adjourn to meet on Friday of next 


week, at 11 o’clock, at Barnum’s Museum. 

Mr Scorr announced his inability hereafter to 
be present and report the proceedings of the 
Society, when, on motion, the subject was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Conversational 
Meetings. 

Mr. W. S. Carpenter, exhibited a fine bo- 
quet of wild flowers. Mr. Wu. Crampron, gar- 
dener to Mr. A. H. Srevens, exhibited a fine 
collection of cut flowers, Hibiscus, Ixias, &c. 
Mrs. Hotsroox, by her gardener, Davin Scort, 
exhibited some beautiful seedling Calceolarias. 
Adjourned. ' 
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PRUNE YOUR RASPBERRIES. 





Ir not already attended to, let this be done 
immediately. Four or five good canes are 
enough for one stool. Let the others be re- 
moved, and if you have no occasion to make a 
new plantation, distribute them among your 
neighbors. Many of them have never raised a 
fine raspberry, have not even heard of an Ant- 
werp or a Fastolf. Help them and their child- 
ren toa little knowledge from your garden every 
spring. It will make fruit-thieving less proba- 
ble in your neighborhood. 
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Lonpon Frurr Marxet..—We notice in a re- 
view of the Covent Garden Market under date 
of March 11th it is said, ‘‘ Pears are now con- 
fined to Beurré Rance, Easter Beurré, and Ne 
Plus Meuris, at from 75 cents to $1.50 per 
dozen. 

“Among dessert apples there are still good 
samples of Ribston Pippin and Old Nonpareil at 
$1.50 to $2.00 per bushel, or 15 to 25 cents per 
dozen. 

“Tate Grapes are getting scarce, and Hot- 
house Grapes command from $2.50 to $5.00 
per pound; and among vegetables, cucumbers 
874 cents to 75 cents each, and asparagus $2.00 
to $2.50 per 100.” 

oo 

To Keep FLeas anp Bucs rrom CucumBers. ? 
—One who has tried the experiment success- 
fully for three years, informs the Bangor Mer. 


cury that a few seeds of tomato dropped into 
the hill with cucumbers, or a tomato plant set 


out, which is the better mode, will keep off 


black fleas and striped bugs, who dislike the 
flavor of the tomato.—Journal of Agriculture. 


—-—¢ @ e———_— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


THE CURCULIO--THE SOLFATERRE ROSE. 


In the first No. of the twelfth Vol. of the Ag- 
riculturist, you inform your correspondent that 
‘My, Manrice paved the ground under his plum 
trees, but did not entirely succeed until he had 
a tight board fence put up around them.” He 
has not yet succeeded, although he has tried a 
board fence, paving the ground, and covering 
with gauze. I will now describe how it was 
performed. The trees were planted about six 
feet apart, five years old, growing vigorously, 
blossoming beautifully every spring, yet all the 
fruit would be destroyed by the curculio before 
it began to color, when the experiment com- 
menced, 

First, there was a tight board fence, 115 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, and 10 feet high, erected around 
the trees. For two succeeding years after that, 
we got a few plums; all the fallen plums were 
picked up regularly and destroyed; but with 
this precaution the curculio went ahead, Then 
it was payed with brick, and the result was a 
few plums two years in succession, Then an- 








other enemy, the mildew, made its appearance. 
To remedy that, we removed every other row of 
trees, leaving them 12 feet apart between the 
rows. This was done in the fall of 1852, and 
in the spring of 1853 all the plum trees were 
covered with gauze, which was kept on until 
the plums began to color. In 1858 there was 
but little blossom, and the curculio destroyed 
most of the fruit that set. This year as soon as 
the plum season is over, I will let you know the 
result. It appears to me that the curculio is 
extremely difficult to eradicate after they are 
established. We have succeeded in keeping 
them away from some Apricot trees trained on 
the back outside wall of a “leanto” grapery. 
They were covered with gauze, fastened on very 
carefully with laths and nails, so as to prevent 
their ingress. I have tried every nostrum I 
have seen recommended in the periodicals, but 
with no success. 

I have been very successful this year in keep- 
ing celery. It was lifted with roots, and packed 
—but not to touch each other—in sifted coal 
ashes, covering the ashes after the celery is laid 
in with a little dry straw, and placing in a cool 
dry tool room. 

Can any of your readers inform me if the Rose 
Augusta, sent out last spring for $5 per plant, is 
different from the Solfatérre? I have been in- 
formed by an eminent rose-grower, that it is the 
same plant. Solfatérre is a beautiful rose when 
half open, but very ragged when fully expanded. 
There is one in the conservatory at this place, 17 
or 18 feet high, with scores of flower buds on it. 
The Solfatérre might be purchased of any florist 
for half a dollar per plant. 

RicHarD PARNELL, 
Gardener to D. F. Manrice, Esq. 


Oatlands, L. I, April 5, 1854. 


The last time we had the pleasure of convers- 
ing with Mr. Manrice (previous to writing the 
article alluded to by our correspondent) on the 
subject of the curculio, we understood him to 
say the high board fence had prevented its ra- 
vages among his plums; but he more probably 
said he oped it had. We are very glad, how- 
ever, to be informed of the facts of the case; 
though, of course, we deeply regret, in common 
with many others, that it did not succeed. 

The Augusta Rose is no better, nor distin- 
guished from the Solfatérre. We have had it in 
bloom, and our opinion coincides with that of 
all who know it. The advertisement and sale 
belongs to a class of transactions which should 
be severely condemned. The Solfatérre is one 
of our best roses, and the Augusta being equally 
good, is worth just 50 cents each. It has been 
sold extensively by some for $5, under the re- 
presentation that it is a hardy, climbing, ever- 
blossoming yellow rose. If it possessed all these 
qualities, $5 would be cheap; but unfortunately 
it does not; like the Dutchman’s horse, which 
“washt a first-rate horshe, only he washt plind, 
lame, and had the heavshes.” Most roses are 
ragged when full blown. 

i --8 @-@——— 


GRAPES FOR FOOD. 


Somz months ago, we noticed in some of the 
foreign journals, in the proceedings of one of 
the most distinguished medical societies, a 
strong recommendation of grapes as a prevent- 
ive or even curative of consumption. 

It was stated their free use resulted in the 
happiest effects to persons thus affected, by aid- 
ing them in respiration, from the application of 
the grape sugar, which has a great affinity with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

We have often heard it asserted that a lung 
affection is unknown among the vineyard dis- 
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tricts of France, where the grape is abundantly 
used as an article of food. 

We have long been of the opinion, and our 
practice has confirmed it, that grapes are the 
most wholesome of all our fruits. 

——0-0-4—_—_ 


VINE MILDEW. 


Tae Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 25th March, 
contains the following interesting and instruct- 
ive article on this subject : 


Frequently as we have called the attention of 
our readers to the subject of the Vine Mitpew, 
we should be guilty of an unpardonable omis- 
sion if we did not direct their notice'to the very 
remarkable pamphlet of M. Bovcnarpat, which 
was originally published in the memoirs of the 
Imperial Central Agricultural Society of France, 
but which is now to be had in a separate form. 
Its excellence does not consist in any new or 
brilliant discoveries, but in the patience with 
which the disease has been watched, and mate- 
rials collected for its study, whether historical 
or physical. The collection of Vines in the 
Luxembourg Gardens is beyond all doubt the 
most extensive in the world, comprising above 
4000 individuals from every country where the 
Vine is cultivated, arranged under 2050 num- 
bers, consisting either of distinct varieties or 
sub-varieties, or coming from distinct and differ- 
ent localities. Every plant in this collection 
was examined during the prevalence of the 
Vine mildew, and a table drawn up, showing in 
what degree every separately numbered variety 
was affected. With theexception of the Amer- 
ican Grapes, scarcely one escaped, and not all 
of these; and, unfortunately, in the majority 
of instances the Vines of inferior quality were 
those which escaped the most completely, 
though a few of those which supply the best 
wines of Bordeaux and the Gironde, as the 
Carmenet, the Cots, and Sauvignons, have been 
only slightly attacked. The value of such a 
list, faithfully drawn up, is incontestibly of the 
highest importance to all who have extensive 
interests in the cultivation of the Vine, and the 
more so because it seems quite certain that the 
malady spreads the most readily where a vari- 
ety of different sorts are cultivated in the same 
vineyard. Even the American Vines and the 
European varieties, known under the name of 
Cots, become at last infested when in company 
with other varieties which suffer extensively. 
It is also quite certain that Vines which are kept 
low and propagated by layering, are far less sub- 
ject to attack than those which are trained on 
trellises ; and it is probable that the best method 
of improving those trellised Vines which have 
suffered seriously, is at once to bring them down 
to the surface of the soil, and to encourage the 
growth of new shoots from the depressed stems. 
It appears, also, that the time of pruning is by 
no means a matter of indifference, and that far 
greater impunity is secured by spring than by 
autumn pruning. 

Two other chapters are very valuable, the 
one because it contains an account of almost 
every plan which has been adopted to alle- 
viate the malady, the other because of the 
long and very complete list which it affords 
of the works which have appeared on the sub- 
ject, or even bear upon it, from the earliest 
times far into 1853; nor is it merely a dry list 
of titles, but affords, in many cases, interesting 
notices of the contents of the respective books 
and pamphlets themselves. 

The great mass of evidence, and the opinions 
of a large portion of those who have examined 
the subject scientifically and practically, is in 
favor of what is called the fungal theory ; and, 
perhaps, in consequence of the truth of that 
theory being so much more palpable than in 
the earlier Potato murrain; and the efforts, 
therefore, directed to a particular end, so much 
more success has attended remedial attempts 
than in the other malady first mentioned. So 
much is this the case, that were it not for the 


almost unconquerable prejudices of the Vine- 
grower, there seems every reason to believe that 
the malady, should its ravages be unhappily 
continued, would be, to a very great extent, 
under the control of the cultivator. 
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MILpEew on GooseBerries.—Mulching alone is 
most generally recommended as a remedy for 
this ; but whenever possible, we prefer growing 
them on a cool moist soil, and on the northwest 
side of a high wall or fence, so as to keep them 
out of the sun as much as possible. Where 
this cannot be done, we plant them between the 
rows of garden fruit trees, which shade them 
well during the heat of the day—and also add 
the mulching. When other shade cannot be 
had, it is a good plan to sow oats early in the 
season among them. As these grow up, they 
answer the same purpose as mulching and tree 
shade. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A FIELD FOR 
GARDENERS. 


In your last week’s issue, you publish a com- 
munication on the subject of emigrant garden- 
ers, addressed to the editor of the London Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, Joun Linpitry. Might I, a 
foreign gardener, resident upwards of four years 
in the United States, be permitted to state what 
I know of the spirit and motives which induces 
Dr. Linpizy to publish so many erroneous im- 
pressions of writers who know nothing of the 
real state of the case, and also to adduce a few 
instances which have occurred within my own 
observation, to prove that this is the very best 
Jield for good gardeners ; but to insure success, 
and merit the respect of their benefactors, 
they must become as much as is reasonable, cit- 
izens of the republic, not hankering after the 
despotism of the country which has refused 
them a home and fair remuneration for their 
labor. I can scarcely conceive a more despica- 
ble spirit than that which prompts a man to ac- 
cumulate a sufficient amount of wealth in this 
free country, and then return to spend his lat- 
ter days in servility. No wonder foreign gar- 
deners are despised, if this be the spirit which 
characterises them. We shall look for A Prr- 
TAGREW’s “opinions and counsels” so kindly 
promised. R. B.S. 

New-York. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


HARVESTING CORN. 


Ix your issue of March 15th, No. 27, you pub- 
lished an invitation to correspondents to answer 
some of the questions of a Mr. T. R. Jaynes, Jr. 

As you have not restricted us in the selection 
of our subjects, I propose to give you a descrip- 
tion of the manner of securing the corn crop in 
this neighborhood. Mr. Jaynes says the cus- 
tom in that part is “to strip the fodder and top 
the stalks.” 

Now that is perfectly useless, only as regards 
the increase of manure from the individual parts 
which are thus saved, for as far as I have ever 
observed, cattle will eat stalks that have been 
allowed to stand as they have grown, better 
than those that have been cut up and shocked 
for the purpose of saving some of the leaves. 

The manner practised here, is to let the corn 
stand until the ears are fully ripened, there be- 
ing other work to occupy the hands until then. 

Any time at which the owner thinks the corn 
fit to be gathered—and this is according to the 
different judgments of men—he sets one hand 
or more in the field. We begin on the fourth 
row from the fence, if it suits to begin near it, 
and throw eight rows of corn to one row of 
heaps. Some put only six rows of corn to one 
row of heaps, but it is not so good as the first 








way, for you must either cart your corn before 





the stalks are cut, or in cutting the road for the 
cart, you must carry the rows of stalks cut a hill 
or two, to lay them out of the way of the wheels. 
If the stalks are cut and stacked before the corn 
is carted, in cutting them you have either to lay 
a row of stalk heaps upon the heaps of corn, or 
walk over the corn heaps. By throwing eight 
rows together, you obviate all these disadvan- 
tages. The stalks are never bound in bundles 
as they are in some parts of Pennsylvania, and 
the upper part of this State. If the ground is 
not needed to sow wheat upon, they are stacked 
in rows, each containing five or more rows of 
stalk heaps, according to the size of the stalks. 
This may either be done before or after the corn 
is carted. 

There are many modes of tying the stalks. 
Some tie them with straw, some with sweet 
potato vines, but more with the stalks, as se d 
more handy. I think the best way is to sti 
long stalks into the heap about as high up as the 
husks. They should be driven in as far as the 
husk on them, and should be about a foot apart. 

I will describe the manner in which we clear 
our stalk ground for the purpose of sowing 
wheat. It is generally planted one or two 
weeks sooner than the other fields. 

If the lot is small, the corn is husked, the 
stalks cut and carted up tothe stack-yard. But 
if there are several acres, the corn is either 
husked, and the stalks set up in rows on the 
ground, or the stalks are set up without being 
husked. If the former mode is adopted, the 
heaps are made to occupy but three rows of 
corn, that being from 12 to 15 feet, and placed 
as closely as necessary. On our farm, we put 
12 rows of stalk heaps to one of stacks, but if 
the stalks are smal], more may be put in a row 
of stacks. If the second way is adopted, the 
stalks are cut and four hills put in a bunch, or 
more, if the corn is light. When they are to be 
put in stacks, the row is put upon the. rows of 
stubs which, were the corn off, would come in 
the ridge of the land. There are two lands set 
up in one row of heaps. 

After the hurry of the season, these heaps are 
husked, and the stalks of two heaps are joined 
and set up in the manner I described above. In 
the spring these blank places are sown with 
oats. The cattle do not eat these stalks as well 
as those gathered later. Epear. 


Woodstown, Monday, Aprii 17, 1854. 
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THE USE OF THE FLOWERS. 





BY MARY HOWITT. 





Gop might have bade this earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

The herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night, 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high ; 

And in that silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 

To whisper hope—to comfort man, 
Where’er his faith is dim; 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him! 
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New-York, Wednesday, May 3, 1854, 
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Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 


numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- |. 


bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes, 

Bacx Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 
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A THING TO PLANT PEAS WITH. 


A srusH seed-sower gives the uninitiated a 
very imperfect idea of one of the most conveni- 
ent garden implements ever invented. We re- 
cently tried one on our premises, for the first 
time, to the great astonishment of the function- 
aries, who only use the primitive seed-sowers— 
thumb and fingers. Our assistants in the gar- 
den are Mercury—not the famous messenger of 
the heathen gods—but a gentleman of color, 
who does up the needful in the village gardens, 
as opportunity offers; and UncLe JonaTHan, who 
does the all-work upon our premises. Both are 
somewhat set in their notions, and eschew all 
innovations upon the good old ways in which 
they have been educated. 

When the seed-sower was set down in the 
pea patch, Mercury gave the new comer a very 
significant grin, showing his ivory from ear to 
ear. Uncle Jonataan ventured to inquire “ if 
there was some more book-farming ahead ?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” responded Mercury, 
“ouess him is a new dung cart, to spread gua- 
ner and simperfuspate, that the boss talks so 
much about.” 

The patch had been nicely manured and 
plowed, and a long line being stretched next to 
the wall, a bed about a foot wide had been 
nicely raked to clear it of stones and clods. 

“Now,” said we, “let us try this new wheel- 
barrow, Mercury, and see if we can’t get along 
a little faster planting peas, than we did last 
spring.” Adjusting the wheel to its place, and 
filling the hopper with peas, we started off, 
guiding the machine by the line. This seed- 
sower, as all know who have seen it operate, 
digs a trench for the seed, then covers, and rolls 
the soil over it. After the ground is prepared, 
a dri! may be planted as fast as you can push 
the wheel. Away we went the whole length of 
the patch, the peas rattling merrily, and the 
roller doing its work perfectly. 

“There, Mercury, what do you think of that; 





two hours of hard back-aching work done up in 
ten minutes; and the peas sown much’ better 
than you could have done it with your hands, if 


~ | you had done your best ?” 


Mexcory’s eyes looked uncommonly large as 
he shook his head and said: 

“Guess we better wait to see if the peas don’t 
grow down todder way.” 

“Wal neow,” exclaimed Uncre JoNATHAN as 
he leaned on his hoe handle, “that is rather 
curous. Du yew think them ere peas will come 
up?” 

“Come up! Why not? They are put in a 
drill two inches deep, and as handsomely planted 
as you could do it with a hoe.” 

A few rounds with this seed-sower finished 
our job, and we had the pleasure of assuring 
our conservative assistants that we had paid for 
both of their day’s work in our brief use of this 
new fangled notion. It is evident that their 
faith in the primitive implements of culture is 
somewhat shaken, but they are not yet con- 
verted. If the peas are not good, and fail to 
germinate, both of them will lay it to the me- 
thod of planting, and triumphantly affirm that 
they knew it would be so. 
garden seeds are sown with equal facility; and 
the implement, in a garden of the extent of an 
acre, will pay for itself twice over every sea- 
son. And yet, not one garden in a hundred has 
this simple labor-savirg machine. Intelligent 
men are paying one dollar and a half a day for 
labor, and refusing to purchase a tool which 
will make one man do the work of five: The 
value of good tools, for the farm and garden, are 
not yet half appreciated. 


——*+ © e— 
WASTE MANURES, 


Many farmers thoughtlessly throw into the 
roads or the streams running near them, things 
which are highly valuable as fertilizers—such 
as corn cobs, the decayed vegetables and scrap- 
ings of their cellars, dead animals, pieces of 
leather, old shoes and other clothing, hair, and 
even ashes, All these things should be added 
to the manure heap, and allowed to decompose 
and be mixed up with it. In our daily walks, 
we notice more or less of this waste, more par- 
ticularly among small farmers, some of whom 
are sending their money to the city for street 
manure, guano, poudrette, &c.; a cart load of 
which they might annually make at home, at 
one-fourth the cost of what they pay for it 
abroad. Besides, such things lying about the 
house or outbuildings look very untidy, and 
often are extremely offensive and disgusting. 
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BULLS AND MARES IN BUENOS AYRES: 





We learn from Mr. Wm. Hotty Hupson, 
agent of the U. S. and Paraguay Nav. Co., and 
recently from Buenos Ayres, that during the 
three months prior to his leaving, there were 
immediately around the above city, according 
to official report, forty-eight thousand mares 
slaughtered for their hides and tallow. This is 
softer than beef tallow, but is used mostly for 
similar purposes. Large quantities are sent to 
the New-York market. The owner of a single 
estate in looking over his cattle concluded there 
were too many bulls for the good of the drove, 
and decided to thin them out. Between seven 
and eight thousand bulls were killed in this 


Almost all kinds of 





single thinning. This is vouched for as the 


literal truth. 
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BARN CELLARS—FARMING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


In a recent trip through the town of Wester- 
ley, R. I, we were struck with this evidence of 
the progress of agriculture. Every new barn 
put up within the last five years was furnished 
with this important appendage. We started to 
visit the farm of a gentleman who had made 
himself somewhat famous by the changes he 
had wrought in a little worn-out farm, a short 
distance from the village. The soil in this 
town is, much of it, very light; and this farm 
was, nearly all of it, a miserable goose pasture 
when it came into new hands. Stable manure 
from the village was drawn out in liberal quan- 
tities, and applied to the corn fields) A new 
barn was built, and soon filled with hay. This 
soon became too straight for the increasing 
products of the farm, and another was built 
much larger, with a commodious cellar, some 
ten feet deep, under it, This receptacle gets 
well filled with manure every year, and tells 
upon the corn fields. On those starved fields, 
where less than a hundred bushels of corn could 
be raised, a thousand bushels now grow, to the 
great satisfaction of the owner. Besides this, 
some eighty tons of hay are cut to fill those 
ample mows. Fields cleaned of stones, and new 
walls, yellow from their fresh beds in the iron 
soil, are every where visible from these new 
barns. The neighbors on either side, have felt 
the contagion of this good example, and built 
large cellars under their barns, These cellars 
and the muck swamps have had a meeting, and 
formed a conspiracy against the worn-out farms 
of Rhode Island. The Mullein plantations that 
once flourished so conspicuously in all this re- 
gion, are going down before this formidable 
combination. Dorr’s rebellion was not a cir- 
cumstance to this treason against the standing 
order of Mullein. The reign of this ancient and 
venerable plant is broken, and if the conspira- 
tors push their work vigorously, it will not 
be long before there will not be a remnant of 
Mullein for herb drink. 

Rhode Island has a vigorous State Agricul- 
tural Society, and the State is so small, and so 
favored with railroads and steamboats, that this 
Society can easily do up the work of the county 
Societies. The annual exhibitions of this Society 
at Providence, the distribution of its transactions, 
and the circulation of agricultural papers among 
the people, have done a great work for Rhode 
[sland husbandry. We rejoice in it heartily, 
and would take occasion to speak a word of en- 
couragement to our brethren of the agricultural 
press. They often look despondingly upon 
their past efforts, and think that this and that 
article exhorting to improvement, were lost 
efforts. Sitting in their chairs, perhaps in the 
city, far away from the fields of toil, which 
their thoughts are making green and fruitful, 
they think their task both thankless and use- 
less. Itis not so. No class in the community 
are improving so surely as the farmers. The 
readers and thinkers among them are multiply- 
ing every year. The good seed that is sown 
springs up and bears fruit. That article on 
soiling cattle with Indian corn, written three 
years ago, led to a dozen experiments the first 
year, and these led to a hundred the second ; 
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and these experiments have, in many instances, 
fixed the habit.of sowing corn for soiling every 
year. Itisa glad sight to see these evidences 
of improvement in our farming population, and 
to know that our labors are not in vain. 
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MORE SHORT-HORN CATTLE COMING. 


Tue Liverpool correspondent of the Mark 
Lane Express says, that the ship Sultan has 
sailed thence on the 8th of April for New-York 
with twenty-four head of pure-bred Short-horns, 
recently purchased in this country by Messrs. 
Brooks & Fuller, agents of the Livingston 
County Importing Company, in the Genesee 
Valley, of the State of New-York. Amongst 
them was a fine young bull and eight heifers 
from the herd of Mr. J. S. Tanqueray, of Hen- 
don, Middlesex. The former is a son of the 
celebrated bull Balco, bred by Mr. Bates, and 
now owned by Messrs. Becar and Morris, of 
New-York, U.S. It will be remembered that 
he was sent out from here last summer. . The 
heifers are choice specimens from Mr. Tanque- 
rays’s herd, and some of them are in calf to the 
Duke of Gloucester, the bull bred by Earl Ducts, 
and which sold at so high a figure at the Tort- 
worth sale in August last. In addition to the 
above were seven cows and heifers from the 
herd of Mr. Barnert, Stratton Park, Beds, sev- 
eral of them by Horatio, now owned by Mr. 
Townetey, of Towneley Park, in this county, 
and a brother of his far-famed prize cow, But- 
terfly ; also one bull and three heifers from Mr. 
Lapp’s herd at Ellington, Hunts; one bull and 
heifer from the stock of Mr. Carrwricut, of 
Aynhoe; both of these were by “ Upstart,” 
with two other bulls, bred by Mr. Ambler, of 
Watkinson Hall, and Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley 
Hall, Yorkshire. I hope also to be able to send 
you further accounts of some important ship- 
ments that are intended to be made from here 
early in the ensuing month, for other influential 
stock-importing companies from the western 
states of America, the agents of one of them, 
Dr. Warts and Mr. Wapp., have been making 
great search in the United Kingdom for supe- 
rior specimens of this favorite breed of cattle ; 
and I learn that they have added a new feature 
to these exports by having already made some 
purchases in the sister isle; a fact highly credi- 
ble to their judgment and to the Irish breeders, 
who have for a long time paid great attention 
and spared no expense in’ the purchase of some 
of the best stock from old England. 
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PROTECT THE LITTLE BIRDS. 





Wuen the birds return to their usual haunts 
in the spring, let it be one of your first duties 
to provide for their accommodation in the way 
of nesting in your trees, shrubbery, and out- 
buildings. The Blue-bird will build in the open 
sheds attached to your barns and stables. The 
Phebe-bird (Pewee) in the wood-house. The 
Song-sparrow in the lilacs, snow-balls, and other 
high shrubbery. The Yellow-bird, the same. 
The Humming-bird where nobody can find it— 
while the Cat-bird, Robin, and other large birds, 
will appropriate the larger fruit and shade trees. 
As to the Wren, that brisk and pugnacious lit- 
tle fellow, must have an old hat, a little box, or 
an oyster keg stuck into a pole in the garden, 


He is a mighty particular body, like some other 
very small folks, and must have. extra accom- 
modation. 

In our last volume, page 2, we informed our 
readers that Mr. DeForest, of Dutchess county, 
takes the skeleton of an ox’s head, (that of any 
other domestic animal would answer the same 
purpose,) and places it in the crotch of a tree 
near his bee-hives. In the holes of these skel- 
etons wrens make their nests, and they devour 
the moths at the bee-hives as fast as they ap- 
pear, but do not touch the bees. Thousands of 
instances may be added to this of the utility of 
birds in destroying insects of various kinds; 
showing us the necessity of not only protecting 
them on our premises, but of encouraging them 
to come there and occupy the trees, shrub- 
bery, and buildings for their nests, and rearing 
their young. 

———0 @4——_ 


CHILD AMUSEMENT--POP CORN. 


_ 


Ir you want to keep the children out of the 
streets in their play hours, and happy and con- 
tented at home, give each one a little patch of 
garden ground as soon as the earth gets warm 
enough to deposit the seeds in it. Don’t give 
them a heavy, dull spade, and tell them to dig 
it up themselves when their strength is not 
equal to it, but let it be done for them, when 
they can rake it over, mark it out, and deposit 
the seeds. Show them how to do it, and not 
turn them off with a short answer to their sup- 
plications for help; but let the little fellows 
know that you feel an interest in their labors 
and pleasures; for recollect, that although this 
may be small business to you, it may be an era, 
a turning-point in the character of the child for 
a life-time. Give them nice, suitable tools, and 
indulge them in all the amusing things you can 
to attach them to their homes. This is one 
great secret of educating boys into good and 
useful men. 

Last season we gave a couple of nephews a 
small patch in the garden on which they raised 
a considerable crop ef pop corn. With this 
they entertained their little friends and those of 
the family the past winter with great gusto, 
when they came to visit them. They have just 
planted their patch for this season, and are now 
going to try various experiments with special 
manures on different parts of it. One of these 
boys is only six years old, and the other only 
ten, and yet they take hold of the thing with 
the zest of the most enlightened and scientific 
farmer of the country. So much for instruct- 
ing children in the things they must practise 
when they get to be men. No sport is more 
interesting to them than planting and cultivating 
this corn. If they pleased to sell their product 
it would bring them a high price in the city. 

-_——e¢ 0-e—— 

Remepy ror Scours in Catves.—Give from 
one to two ounces of castor oil, according to 
the age of the calf. Divide this into two or 
more doses, and administer them once in two 
hours. After it has had its effect, give a little 
astringent medicine. Epsom salts will answer 
in the place of castor oil, increasing the quan- 
tity given of the former from one-fourth and one- 
half over that of the latter; but we much prefer 


the castor oil. 
-—,e90e—— 


Govern thy life and thoughts, as if the whole 
world were to see the one and read the other. 





or into a fruit tree, or nailed on to an out-house. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Noruine could give us greater pleasure than 
to announce that this noble exhibition of the 
productions of labor and art bids fair to fulfil the 
expectations of its projectors, and to gratify the 
most ardent desires of a national pride which 
has so long centered around it. 

On Thursday of this week the Crystal Palace 
is to be redpened, with an increase rather than 
a diminution of its former splendor. The exer- 
cises of that day will be universally attractive, 
and well repay a journey of a hundred miles to 
witness them. 

We are happy to learn that the price of ad- 
mission, on that and on aJl future days, is to be 
only 25 cents—not that it is not worth many 
dollars to see the whole Palace, but because 
most persons prefer to see 25 cents worth at a 
time, and thus be able to repeat their visits more 
frequently. 

Those who are within a convenient distance, 
will doubtless visit the exhibition during the 
spring and early summer; while multitudes 
will now begin to make their arrangements to 
come to the city next autumn, at the time of 
the State Agricultural Show. The world has 
probably never witnessed a more splendid com- 
bination of attraction than will then be centered 
upon Manhattan Island. New-York city of it- 
self is worth a pilgrimage to see, and when to 
this is added the World’s Industrial Fair, and 
the great Exhibition of the agricultural produc- 
tions of the Empire State, we shall look for a 
gathering which will count by hundreds of 
thousands if not by millions. The arrangements 
already making for cheap traveling will place it 
in the power of almost any adult person and 
youth east of the Mississippi to visit the city 
during the coming autumn. The money which 
most persons may save by foregoing needless 
expenses for a few months, will be amply suffi- 
cient for the visit. 
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FLOWER AND BIRD SHOW. 





Tue halls of the American Museum again 
present unusual attractions for the lovers of the 
beautiful. The Horticultural Society have col- 
lected here a large variety of their choicest flow- 
ers, and are competing for the liberal premiums 
offered. In addition to the flowers and plants 
shown by the Society, Mr. Barnum has invited for 
competition the finest singing birds to be found 
in thecity andelsewhere. Of these there are large 
numbers; and the happy combination of feath- 
ered songsters and gay flowers with their sweet 
perfumes, makes up a scene at once novel and 
enchanting. No one can fail to be doubly re- 
paid for a visit to the Museum this week. We 
advise all to go as early as possible, while the 
plants are in their freshest bloom. 

As our paper goes to press Monday P. M., we 
must defer a full report of this exhibition till 
next week. 
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Cutorirorm Counteractep.—Dr. Robert de 
Lambelle, a distinguished physician of Paris, 
announces that a shock of electricity, given to a 
patient dying from the effects of chloriform, im- 


‘mediately counteracts its influence, and returns 


the sufferer to life. 
——+- e «—_—_- 


Tue state of life is most happy where super- 


fluities are not required and necessaries are not 
wanting. 
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Boys Corner. 
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IS POULTRY PROFITABLE? 
A BOY’S ANSWER. 


Peruars you will be a little surprised to hear 
from a boy of 15 years, concerning poultry, but 
nevertheless, I will give you an account in rais- 
ing poultry. On the ist March, 1853, m 
father had 51 hens and 5 roosters, of the Blac 
Poland breed, mixed with the common breed. 
He had also 5 ducks. I present you with the 
account of the hens and ducks for one year, 
from 1st March, 1853: 





POULTRY YARD. DR. 

To 28 pair fowls at 5s. per pair, $17 50 

“ 24 ducks at6s. “ 1 88 

‘* 544 bushels corn, from 55 to 80 

cts. per bushel, 82 20 

‘“* 3 bushels oats, at 3s. per bushel, 1 12 

“ 60 Ibs. bran, at 1 ct. per Ib., 60 

‘“* Wheat screenings, 1 35 

“* 363 doz. eggs set, at 14cis.adoz. 5 14 

Expenses, $59 79 
POULTRY YARD. CR. 


SOLD. 
By 321% doz. hen eggs, from 14 to 
20 cts. per doz., 
“ 16} doz. duck eggs, at 14 cts. 
per doz., 2 20 
SOLD, & USED. 
“ 17 pair chickens, at 4s. per pair, 8 50 
“ 364 “ fowls, at 5s. ¢ 22 81 
“ 1 “ “ at 6s. ce "5 
a gs at 83. 4 2 00 
“ 294 pair ducks, at 6s. per pair, 22 18 
“ Wintering turkeys and guineas, 3 00 
STOCK ON HAND. 
“ 344 pair fowls, at 5s. per pair, 2 
“34 “ ducks, 6s. sit Se 


$48 24 


56 
62 


bore 








$133 89 
Deduct expenses, 59 79 
Which leaves in clear gain, $74 10 


By the above it seems that each hen laid 76 
eggs, and gained $1 32. Now to the question, 
“Ts poultry profitable?” I answer yes, and I 
challenge competition. 

Can you send me some seed of the Acorn and 
Boston Marrow squash, and a few China seeds. 
If so, please direct them to A. Fleming, Somer- 
ville, N. J. JoHN FLEMING. 

Branchburg, Somerset Co., N. J., April 21, 1854. 
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HOW TO COMMENCE BUSINESS. 


WELL, boys, we doubt not you would all like 
to rise high in the world, and become good farm- 
ers, merchants, &c. Here is a good motto for 
you.—Begin at the lowest round on “te ladder 
and keep climbing,—and here is a story which 
will illustrate just what we want tosay. One 
of the wealthiest merchants of New-York city 
tells ushow he commenced business. He says: 


I entered a store and asked if a clerk was not 
wanted. ‘ No,” in a rough tone, was the 
answer—all being too busy to bother with me— 
when I reflected that if they did not want a 
clerk they might want a laborer, but I was 
dressed too fine for that. I went to my lodg- 
ings, put on a rough garb, and the next day 
went into the same store and demanded if they 
did not want a porter, and again “no sir,” was 
the response—when I exclaimed in despair 
almost, ‘not a laborer? SirI will work at any 
wages. Wages is not my object, I must have 
employ, and I want to be useful in business.” 
These last remarks attracted their attention, and 
in the end I was hired as a laborer in the base- 
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enough to keep body and soul together. In the 
basement and sub-cellar I soon attracted the at- 
tention of the counting-house and chief clerk. 
I saved enough for my employers, in little 
things wasted, to pay my wages ten times over, 
and they soon found it out. I did not let any 
body about commit petty larcenies without re- 
monstrance and threats of exposure, and real 
exposure if remonstrances would not do. I did 
not ask for any ten hour law. If I was wanted 
at 3 A. M. I was there, and cheerfully there, or 
if I was kept till 2 A. M. I never growled, but 
told every body to go home “and I will see 
every thing right.” I loaded off at daybreak 
packages for the morning boats, or carried them 
myself. In short, Isoon became indispensable 
to my employers, and I rose—and rose—and 
rose, till I became head of the house, with 
money enough, as you see, to give me any 
luxury or any position a mercantile man may 
desire for himself and children, in this great 
city. 
——_+ 9 «—_—_. 

A Noste Boy.—“ Why did you not pocket 
some of those pears ?” said one boy to another; 
“nobody was there to see.” ‘Yes there was— 
I was there to see myself, and I don’t ever mean 
to see myself do a mean thing!” 








Miscellancons, 
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A FEW SOBER THOUGHTS, 





'BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 





Ir is often the case, that the energies of an 
individual or anation are supposed not to exist, 
when they are merely slumbering for want of oc- 
casion tocall them forth. And we are to apt in 
the present day, to think our forefathers and 
JSoremothers alone possessed the virtues of hero- 
ism, heightened by refinement and superior cul- 
tivation ; when the only differenee between them 
and our own fathers and mothers is, that the 
characteristics of the former were made con- 
spicuous by circumstances, and have been re- 
corded, while those of the latter shine in a very 
limited sphere, and appear not upon the page 
of history, though not less worthy of such 
honor. We doubt not there are multitudes at 
the present day who would be as eminent for 
self-denial in any great public emergency, as 
were our creat grandmothers, and whose home 
virtues would be thought as worthy of imita- 
tion were they only made known. In those 
days—‘ the times that tried men’s souls’—the 
more toil, the more sclf-denial and sacrifice any 
man or woman endured or practised, the more 
he or she was honored, so that there was some 
recompense for suffering, as well as some in- 
citement to labor. 

Ambition is a very unwomanly trait; but it 
is impossible, nevertheless, for any human being 
to toil without motive, to be resigned to neglect, 
obscurity, and suffering, when conscious of de- 
serving esteem and preferment. [very person 
likes to be appreciated, however humble the 
sphere in which he moves. 

Not long since, I heard an old gentleman 
speak of the impressions which struck him on 
returning to his native village after an absence 
of forty years. He arrived at the old home- 
stead on Saturday evening, and first saw the 
playmates of his boyhood in the village church. 
He took his seat where he could see the people 
as they entered, and for the first time in his life 
noticed the superior physical advantages of 





ment and sub-cellar, at a very low pay, scarcely 





who had been boys with him, though now well 
stricken in years, he easily recognized. They 
were gray, perhaps, and furrowed, but were still 
erect, and had no appearance of being careworn 
or gnawed by disappointment. But of all the 
blithe, merry girls whom he had known in 
childhood, scarcely one could he see among the 
groups which were seated around him. The 
women were old, and bent, and haggard. He 
looked around in amazement and also in sad- 
ness, and wondered why years had so indelibly 
stamped their impress on the one sex, and trip- 
ped so lightly over the brows of the other. 
Those who had been among the fairest and gay- 
est in their youth, had not only grown old, but 
seemed to have lost all elasticity of spirit—to 
look unhappy as well as careworn—disappointed 
and wretched as well as dim. He pondered 
long upon the causes which could produce such 
a change and work such effects, but to him 
there was no solution. I could have told him 
that it was very simple. 

They were unhappy. ‘Toil alone never kills 
the spirit—never eats up the heart. They had 
toiled without recompense. Life to them had 
no genuine brightness. They had traveled all 
the weary pathway without the sunshine of 
love—the appreciation which alone can sustain 
through weariness and watching. 

They had married with all the bright hopes 
of girlhood—with the expectation of sympathy, 
and the vision so beautiful to women, of trust 
and dependence, and found themselves looked 
upon as mere housekeepers; somebody to take 
care of children and provide for the daily wants 
of afamily. The idea is altogether too preva- 
lent that sentiment is weak and foolish, some- 
thing which sensible people should not indulge 
in—that love is for lovers, but not for husbands 
and wives. 

Many times have I heard children when they 
were grown up, speak of the way their parents 
lived, and the gloom which was spread over all 
their own childish years by the want of unan- 
imity and kind feeling between those who 
should have set an example of loving one ano- 
ther. Nothing can ever compensate a woman 
for this want of affection. 

I have often heard a woman censured for be- 
coming soured and morose, by those who. only 
looked in now and then, when I knew that 
there were daily and hourly falling upon her 
heart, cold, bitter words, which she alone heard, 
and which were enough to chill the warmest 
life blood in the veins. 

Children do not speak of their parents faults. 
God and nature teach them that this is sin; and 
parents seem to think because children cannot 
and do not reprove them, that they do not 
think and feel. But there is no cause from 
which children suffer more, than from the alien- 


is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox with contention,” is not too sentimental a 
doctrine for the Bible to teach on almost every 
page; but though the Bible is considered author- 
ity on almost. all other points, on this it is 
deemed, practically, if not theoretically, a little 
too old fashioned. 

It is the duty of parents to make for their 
children a cheerful and happy home. “To 
make a gloomy one is almost as wicked as to 
make an irreligious one,” says a distinguished 





aged men compared with aged women. Those 


minister of the gospel. 


ation and dissensions of their parents. “Better — 







































In the country, children have many innocent 
sources of amusement, and lay up a store of de- 
lightful reminiscences connected with home, and 
are not so entirely dependent on a happy fire- 
side as children in the city. But there is a 
weary weight to carry through all the pilgri- 
mage of life, if we cannot dwell with pleasure 
upon the domestic virtues of parents. 

Children are great observers; and they begin 
very young to moralize and philosophize, to 
draw inferences and jump at conclusions.— 
Where they see tears and sadness in a mother, 
they are very quick to divine the cause; and 
though they would not dare to sympathise, or 
let their pity be observed, their little hearts do 
not the less certainly become thoroughly en- 
listed for the sufferer. It is neither foolish nor 
weak to indulge and to manifest affection. It 
is not more beautiful and commendable in the 
young than in the aged. If fathers, and hus- 
bands, and brothers, wish their daughters, and 
wives, and sisters to be keepers at home, and 
contented in woman’s sphere, they must make 
them happy there; and it is a universal weak- 
ness of woman to depend for happiness on af- 
fection; and how can they know that affection 
exists, unless it is manifested ? 

Let children see bestowed upon their mother 
the little delicate attentions and caresses which 
betoken that she is still loved, and the father 
will only be the more respected, and will be in 
no danger of seeming unmanly. There is noth- 
ing like unhappiness to destroy a woman’s 
beauty, and make her grow old before her time ; 
and the beauty which a blithe spirit and joyous 
temper gives to the countenance no time can 


efface. 
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EPITAPH ON ‘CHARLEY,’ 
A Horse, who Died (universally lamented) Dec. 25, 1853, 
Aet. 23 years. 


Here lies a faithful steed, 
A staunch, uncompromising ‘Silver Gray,” 
Who ran the race of life with sprightly speed, 
Yet never ran—away. 


Bright were his eyes, yet soft, 
And “in the main” his tail was white and flowing, 
And, though he never sketched a single draught, 
He showed some taste for drawing! 


His limbs were smooth and clean, 
Fitted alike for buggy or for dray ; 
And, (like Napoleon the Great, I ween,) 
He had a martial neigh! 


No light nor trifling word, 
Nor empty bombast from his lips would swell : 
For, save some quiet horse-laughs, chuckling heard, 
His tongue was bridled well ! 


Wild oats he never sowed, 
Yet masticated tame ones with much zest; 
Then, cheerful, bore each light allotted load— 
As cheerfully took rest. 


Full oft he lay secure, 
Installed within his stall so warm and fair, 
Slow-ruminating, dignified, demure, 

With such a stable air ! 


With here and there a speck 
Of roan, diversifying his white back, 
And, martyr. like, a halter round his neck, 
Which bound him to the rack ! 


Mortal he was; at length 
The hey-day of his life was damped by death, 
So, mustering all his once load-moving strength, 
He drew—his final breath ! 


-_——eoo-———— 


“Doctor,” said a snuff-taking old lady, ‘do 
you think snuff hurts the brains ?” 
“‘Oh no, madam,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ people 





with brains never take snuff.” 
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Avy Incipient Mittionaie.—The Eastern man 
is always noted for his shrewdness ; of course he 
begins early to attain this. How young he 
takes lessons we are not able to say, but we 
must mention an instance. A boy about eight 
years old, went into a shop to buy a pen-knife ; 
he selected one. 

“ How much,” said the boy. 

“‘ Twelve cents,” said the shopman. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the boy laying down a shilling 
piece, “there is twelve and a half cents; I'll 
take the knife, and you may give me the half 
cent in fish hooks.” 

The shopkeeper accordingly gave the boy the 
knife, and one fish hook for the half cent, with 
the remark “ that he would do.” 


— 29 -9-4-——— 
SIZE OF OUR GREAT LAKES. 


Tue latest measurements of our fresh water 
seas are these : 

The greatest length of Lake Superior is 835 
miles; its greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean 
depth 988 feet ; elevation 627 feet; area 32,000 
square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Michigan is 360 
miles; its greatest breath 108 miles ; mean depth 
900 feet; elevation 587 feet ; area 23,000 square 
miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 
miles; its greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean 
depth 900 feet; elevation 274 feet; area 20,000 
square miles, 

The greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 
miles ; its greatest breath is 80 miles; its mean 
depth is 84 feet; elevation 555 feet; area 6,000 
square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 
miles; greatest breadth 65 miles; its mean 
depth is 500 feet; elevation 262 feet; area 6,000 
square miles. 

The total length of all five is 1,585 miles, 
covering an area altogether upward of 90,000 


square miles. 
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Removine A FisH-H00k rrom THE THROAT.— 
John Greiner, a lad about ten years of age, re- 
siding in the 5th Ward, was playing on Monday 
last with a fish-hook by holding it in his mouth, 
when by some mishap he swallowed it. He 
tried to remove it by pulling at the string, but 
it had become firmly lodged in the lower and 
back part of the throat. The little fellow was 
not only frightened, but in great pain ; attempts 
were made by the boy’s parents to extract the 
hook, but they were unable to do it. The hook 
had become firmly imbedded in the throat. Dr. 
A. Walters was called, and, after many fruit- 
less efforts, he at length hit upon this novel and 
ingenious plan to extractit. Having ascertained 
the probable size of the hook, a pistol bullet of 
suitable dimensions was procured, a hole was 
pierced in the middle of it, and it was placed 
upon the line of the fish-hook and allowed to slip 
down to the hook. The weight of the bullet, 
assisted by gentle pressure downwards with a 
pair of curved forceps, removed the hook from 
its situation. Thus liberated, the point of the 
hook sticking into the lead, and being protected 
by it, was safely removed.—Pittsburg Journal. 
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Deception oF THE Senses.—It is mentioned 
in the Museum of Art and Science that if two 
fingers of the same hand, being crossed, be 
placed upon a table and a marble or pea is 
rolled between them, the impression will be, if 
the eyes are closed, that two marbles or peas are 
touched. If the nose be pinched and cinnamon 
be tasted, it will taste like a common stick of 
deal. Many substances lose their flavor when 
the nostrils are stopped. Nurses, therefore, 
upon right and scientific principles, stop the 
noses of children when they give them doses 
of disagreeable medicine. If the eyes are 
blindfolded, and buttermilk and claret be alter- 
nately tasted, the person tasting them, after a 
few repetitions of one process, will be unable to 
distinguish the one from the other. 














Sometaine Lerr.—The Hartford Times seems 
disposed to take the recent decomposition of its 
party pretty complacently, though inclined to 
hold on to any small fragment of hope that 
may present itself. Speaking of present pros- 
pects, the Times says: ‘‘The Democrats may 
possibly carry four Senators—probably only 
three, however, possibly only two.” 

Did the editor ever hear of the blacksmith 
who undertook to make an axe and burnt down 
his iron till he concluded to make a hatchet— 
found only iron enough left to make a horse 
shoe nail, and not succeeding in saving material 
enough for that, then threw what he had left 
into the water trough—exclaiming, ‘“‘I don’t 
care, there is enough of you for a good siss!”— 
New-London Chronicle. 


AngcpoTe or A Gatse.—A correspondent of 
the Home Journal, writing of gates, tells this 
anecdote : 

I once passed through a door-yard gate which 
did, unintentionally, give an indication of the 
designer’s character. The gate was a common 
one, shut by a chain and ball, but the post to 
which the inner end of the chain was attached 
was carved and painted in the likeness of a ne- 
gro with one hand raised to his cocked hat, and 
the other extended to welcome you in. As you 
opened the gate toward you, in going in, the 
negro post-pointer bent toward you, by a joint 
in his back, fairly bowing youin. Upon letting 
the gate go, a spring in his legs “ brought him 
up standing,” again, ready for the next comer. 
This faithful fellow performed the amiable for 
his master for many years, without reward, 
except now and then a new coat—of paint; 
but finally died of a rheumatic back, con- 
tracted in his master’s service. 
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A Fairy Party.—A Persian merchant com- 
plaining heavily of some unjust sentence of the 
lower court, was told by the judge to go to the 
cadi. 

“But the cadi is your uncle,” urged the 
plaintiff. 

“Then you can go to the grand vizier.” 

‘‘ But his secretary is your cousin.” 

“Then you may go to the sultan.” 

“ But his favorite sultana is your neice.”’. 

“ Well, then, go the d——1.” 

“ Ah, there is still closer family connections,” 
said the merchant, as he left the court in des- 
pair. 
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No—is a great word, though it looks so 
small in print. In certain circumstances it is 
the biggest word that can fill a man’s mouth. 
It concentrates his whole personality in a single 
monosyllable. The young, when tempted, find 
it very difficult to say it. There is a critical 
year or two, as they are passing to maturity, 
when they need parental help to enable them to 
get out this resolute word, No! The moral 
machinery of the man is just starting, the steam 
is bubbling and effervescing, longing to work. A 
little help at the lever will turn it on judiciously 
and harmonious action will result. Alas for the 
youth who have no wise parents to help them 
to say no at this critical period! ‘‘ My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.”—Zzam- 
iner. 

—_2-9-¢——- 

Smart.— Why Mr. B.,” said a tall youth to 
a little person in company with half a dozen 
huge men, “I protest you are so small I did 
not see you before.” “Very likely,” replied 
the little gentleman. ‘I am like a sixpence 
among six copper pennies, not readily perceived, 
but worth the whole of them.” 

A Moruer admonishing her son, (a lad some 
seven years of age,) told him that he should 
never defer till to-morrow what he could do to- 
day. The little urchin replied, “then mother, 
let’s eat the remainder of the plum-pudding to- 
night.” 
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Overwork oF THE Mivp—A Metancpoty | several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
Trutsm.—In these days half our diseases come | the back, and through these run a strong thread 


from the the neglect of our body in the over- 
work of the brain. In this railway age the wear 
and tear of labor and intellect go on without 
pause or self-pity. We live longer than our 
forefathers, but we suffer more from a thousand 
artificial anxieties and cares. They fatigued 
only the muscles; we exhaust the finer strength 
of the nerves; and when we send impatiently 
to the doctor, it is ten to one but what he finds 
the acute complaints, which is all that we per- 
ceive, connected with some chronic mental irrita- 
tion, or some unwholesome inveteracy of habit. 
—Sir Bulwer Lytton at Edinburgh. 


-—2-9 ¢—_—_— 


Wuar Decrapes.—Places and professions are 
not of much account. To one who has self-res- 
pect, a theatre is as safe as a throne. It is the 
heart carried into a thing, not the thing itself 
that degrades. The heart, not the position is 
the assurance and safeguard of virtue. It is 
not the profession but the heart that degrades. 
The most despised calling may be made honor- 
able by the honor of its professors; nor will 
any manner of work corrupt the nature which 
is intrinsically pure. The ballet-dancer may be 
as high-minded as the governess; the shop- 
worker as noble as the artist. It is the heart, 
the mind, the intention carried into the work, 
which degrades, or ennobles the character; for 
to the “ pure all things are pure,” and to the 
impure, all things are occasions of still further 
evil.— Chambers’s Journal. 
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Questions WeELL ANsweERED.—A_ sophist, 
wishing to puzzle Thales, the Melesian, one of 
the wise men of Greece, proposed to him in 
rapid succession the following difficult ques- 
tions. The philosopher replied to them all with- 
out the least hesitation, and with how much 
propriety and precision, our readers can judge 
for themselves. 

What is the oldest of all things? God—be- 
cause he always existed. 

What is the most beautiful? The world— 
because it is the work of God. 

What is the greatest of all things? Space— 
because it contains all that is created. 

What is the quickest of allthings? Thought 
—because in a moment it can fly to the end of 
the universe. 

What is the strongest? Necessity—because 
it makes men face all the dangers of life. 

What is the most difficult? To know your- 
self. . 
What is the most constant of all things? 
Hope—because it still remains with man after 
he has lost every thing else. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


We find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 





two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 
To CorresponpENts.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 
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Remarks.—Flour is 12} to 25 cts. higher in 
most grades; Corn 3 cts. per bushel; Pork 31} 
ets. per bbl.; Lard } ct. per lb.; Beef un- 
changed. 

Cotton has fluctuated somewhat the past 
week, but has settled down to-day at the same 
rates as per our last. Sugar and Tobacco the 
same. 

The weather was very fine and hot up to 
Thursday, the 27th April. The thermometer 
ranged the preceding day as high as 75° at 
noon. On the evening of the 27th, it com- 
menced raining, which it continued gently with 
strong easterly winds till Saturday morning the 
29th, when it blew a gale, and during the suc- 
ceeding twenty-four hours the rain poured down 
in torrents. We never witnessed a greater fall 
of water in the same space of time. Sunday, the 
80th, was slightly showery, closing fine at 





and it will take a long time to repair the devas- 
tations committed throughout the country. The 
season still continues very backward. We find 
by our record, that many shrubs and trees leave 
and bloom from 10 to 18 days later than last 
year. In 1853 the peach trees began to bloom 
at our residence, 16 miles north of the Battery, 
on the 18th of April, this year the first blos- 
soms at the same place did not appear till the 
28th. 
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REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


We are in receipt of the Mark Lane Express 
of April 10th, and condense a few words, all 
that is important to our readers in its long arti- 
cle on the Corn Trade. It shows an importa- 
tion of Wheat into the London Market, for the 
quarter ending April 1st, 1854, of 381,003 qrs., 
against 190,621 qrs. in the corresponding time 
of 1858; and from this it argues that the wants 
of England will be equally great for the suc- 
ceeding quarter to be made up of the months of 
April, May, and June. It also says that the 
advices from the Upper Baltic repeat what has 
already been so frequently affirmed, viz., that 
the Wheat crop of 1853 has proved very short, 
and stocks having been reduced into a narrow 
compass by the large shipments during autumn 
and winter, the supplies likely to be derived 
from that quarter during the summer, will, it is 
stated, be comparatively small. 

If all this be correct, Great Britain will look 
to the United States for her principal supply of 
wheat till the next harvest. The price, conse- 
quently cannot ‘go down much this spring and 
the coming summer. 

The weather continues very fine in England 
for putting in the spring crops. Money is unu- 
sually dear there, which greatly checks specu- 
lation in grain. Were it not for this, the de- 
mand would be greater than it now is. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 
Fruits, &c., at the principle New-York Markets. 
In our weekly reports we give the prices which producers 
actually get, and not the prices at which produce is sold 


the market. 
from the mi Saturday, April 29, 1854. 


Rain! Rain! Mud! Mud' and yet New-York must eat! 
does eat, and pay for—Mercer potatoes, $41@$4 25 ® bbl. ; 
Carters, ditto; Early Junes, 33 50@$4; Common, $ } 
$3 25; yellow Onions, $2; red, $2 25; white, $3 50; 
white Turnips, $2 25@$2 50: yellow, $3; Spinach, $2 50; 
Russett Apples, $4; Greenings, $4 50; Swaars, $4 50; 
Spitzensburgs, $4 50; Baldwins, $5 ; Serknoturthers. #5 ; 
Green Peas, $6@$8; Parsnips, $2 50; Carrots. $2 50; 
Beets, $2 50; Lettuce, per doz. bunches, 3734¢.@$1: On- 
ions, 623¢c.; Vegetabie Oysters, $1; Celery, $1 5L@$2 25; 
Rhubarb, $6 ; Rape Sprouts, $1 75; Maple Sugar, 10@12c. 
® Ib. ; Old Butter, 14@18c.; New Butter, 23@26c. ; Eggs, 
® doz., 14@16c. 
——_-_* © e——_ 

NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, May 1, 1854. 


Ow1ne to the unprecedented storm of last week, the num- 
ber of cattle in market is much less than usual, The day is 
pleasant, though cool, This, and the limited number make 
prices high, considering the quality, which is uniformly 
common throughout the yards. But very few of the cattle 
show stable care. Feeders would do wel to notice that 
their animals would bring them enough better prices, from 
their looks, to pay all trouble in stabling. 
Prices range from 8}¢@I11c. per pound. 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 1,813 1,548 
Swine, 4346 
Cows and Calves, 11 
Sheep, 858 
Veals, 1107 








them in regular order, and with an awl punch 





night. The destruction by the flood is terrible, 


Erie R. R. brought in 541 beeves, 4346 swine; Hudson R. 
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R., 5 beeves, 11 cows and calves, 1107 veals, 358 sheep, 
Hudson River Boats, 210 beeves. New-York State, by cars, 
103. Ohio, by cars, 780. Kentucky, by cars, 295. Illinois, 
by cars, 80. Pennsylvania, on foot, 214. Virginia, on foot, 
65. 

CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 200 
Sheep, 2,000 
Veals, 100 
Cows and Calves, 100 
BROwWNING’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 150 
Cows, 63 
Sheep, 886 
O’BrRiEn’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 50 
Cows, 40 


Prices at Robinson Street, beeves, 83@l1c.; cows and 
calves, $25@$50 ; veals, 4, 5, and 6 cts.; sheared sheep, 
$2 50@$6 ; wooled sheep, $3 50@$8. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 

















Pot, Ist sort, 1853...... 100 ibs. : 87 6 06 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. .........000 ae iy eee ts) oe 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow...,.....-.0+ ose Ib. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White............... — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel..........+00 §# chaldron, 10 & @ il — 
Scotch 
Sidney 
Pictou 
Anthracite 
Cotton. 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8 8 8 
Middling ..... 94 91 9% 916 
Middliug Fair, 103 105; 10% 11 
| ee 11 11L¥ lly 124% 
Cotton Bagging. 
UDOT CUO st sess cit ane tes eves 8 yard, — — 24GQI13 _ 
American Kentucky... ....0cccccosceces @-— — 
Dundee......-ccseeee —- @--— 
6. 
Java, White........06¢ 8 lb—14 @~-14% 
POUR sisi s sewn. seed dao. — 134@—14 
Brazil at 1035 @—12 
Maracaibo..... —-12 @—12¥% 
St. Domingo.... 9%@—-10% 
Cordage. 
EDIO DO so oon pn5s'oae os.09smakeeee 8 lb.— 7 @—10 
TURE ROPE. oo 0c casictiorestaces setiades —-— @—-2 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts. ......+...cceceee 4 gro. — 85 @—45 
Velvet, Pints. tececcveccesscccecs. coos. — 20 @—28 
Phials. ..cceccccccsccccsvcccervecesseess— 4 @—Il6 
Feathers. 
Live Geese, prime...... «8 lb. — 47 @— 49 
Flax. 
DR Soc es taN basen ce CaeGune cts Blb.— 8 @—9 
Flour and Meal. 
SOUP... ccc sccsdesccs 8 bbl. 7 50 Q is 
Superfine No. 2.. cccvcsce . T— 
State, common brands. Siu aciielees ° coos 750 ; 62% 
State, Straight brand............ seeverse 7 6259Q@7 75 
State, favorite brandsS.....5.-.see cece cece 7 874@8 — 
Weatern, mixed do......cesccccsccecccce 7 9334@8 — 
Michigan and Indiana, peas: cawasene 8— @8 18% 
Michigan, fancy brands.. eoeone - 825 @8 37 
Ohio, common to good brands. Se ints conedee 8— @8 31% 
Ohio, round hoop, common . secseeeee B— @B 124 
Ohio, fancy brands........esesceeeceevee 8 314 @8 50 
Ohio, extra brands. ........ccecccecss cece 8 62544@9 6214 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do.......... + 83735@9 373 
Genesee, fancy brandS..........+0-seeeee 9— @9 12 
Genesee, extra brands..........ececccees 925 @1050 
Canada, (in Bond). o0.. sees cscs cetececece 775 @7 81% 
BRIG WIG. ois ob sis 66.6 o u0 bo cid as sae vee 875 @88l 
RIDORBROW De 3960s 0cege Sete esec cicoccae te 875 @8 81% 
Petersburgh City. 875 @8 814 
Richmond Countr ee 8. 7234@8 75 
Alexandria......-...seceee +» 872%@8 75 
Baltimore, Howard Street..........ssss00 8 72%@8 75 
Rye Flour.....ecesseseee Py rape ye oe 4 6854 @4 7 
Corn Meal, Jersey. ...... cove 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ......+esesses 
Corn Meal, Brandywine....... 
Grain. 


Wheat, White Genesee.. 
Wheat, do., Canada (in pond) ekeae 
Wheat, Southern, VIMEO oy bic oe de deccabow 
Wheat, Ohio, White........ 





Wheat, Michigan, White .......-eseee0-- 2410 215 
Wheat, Mixed Western ..... evens eendbcs 2 OO 2 00 
Wheat, Western Red .........--eseeeees 180 @195 
Rye, Northern..,.....0cceecses sees 1124@ — 
Corn, Unsound.......0.cscccccccccecccs -— @—& 

Corn. Round Yellow........eee seseeses— 82 @- 83 
Corn, Round White........cccscecssseee — 82 = 84 
Corn, Southern White.. epocessecee ~ 82 - 85 
Corn, Southern Yellow.. ceccseccescee — 8S @—90 
Corn, Southern Mixed...........s0eeeeee — 80 a 
Corn, Western Mixed......esesecccece +. - 86 ~ 87 
Corn, Western Yellow.......eeseeseseee— — @— 
TRUE osu cad cosesssacbicvaves ciecccedeed — 95 @l 08 













Oats, River and Canal....ceccseceseeee= 49 @—5l 
Oats, New-Jersey......sscccccccsseveesem= 46 @Q—47 
Oats, WeSteErN......cccccscsces cece ceceem OD —54 x 
OMRON hon cobanasecscecncnakou pecs — 47 @—49 
Oats, MOQUNOTW 56s i506 seid cnddewecsues 42 @—45 
Peas, Black-eyed............. 8 2 bush. 2 75 > nage 8735 
Peas, Canad’, .icc.cescvconscnsces bush, 1 18% 
Beans, White............. dalak cadesid ove 150 @l 62% 
Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed.......... eee lb, — 23 @ — 23% 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed........ « Seccccea— @ — 23 
Hay, FOR SHIPPING : 
North River, in bales........ #8 100 lbs. — 874 @— 90 
emp. 
Russia, clean ..........0. e006 $8 ton.285 — @300 — 
Russia, Outshot....-.0..s.s00. teeeeee mm ~ 
MRGWIRD 6 oiiiiiecas. ccc cacees . i lb.— 134@ — — 
at bent — ee 4 _-— 
MIE. cc sala hwaeos esses pele vaeae eee -_-— 
Italian . 8 ton, 20— @— — 
JULO..02 000 ceeeveees 120 — QI 
American, Dew-rotted.. eccccecceccees lI — @200 — 
American, do., Dressed.......-00++..210 — @260 — 
American, Water-rotted..........s0- -—--—- @--— 
Hops. 
1658... Seis ae decdseae dene es a @ — 44 
BGs hic Sececews Sores sshcuredeuae 38 @ — 40 
Lime. 
Rockland, Common....... -- 8 bbl.— — @113 
Lumber. 
WHOLESALE PRICEs. 
Timber, White Pine....... ‘B cubic ft.— 18 @ — 22 
Timber, Oak....... seeeeeee= 25 @ — 80 
Timber, Grand island, Gem xkn, — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... (by cargo) —18 @— 2 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling ....... 8 M. ft.30— @ 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern............ 17 50 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked..........+6+ —-— @ 35 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked........... 20— @2%— 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.. -.87 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual.. +30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box...... SAN 36.16 — @17— 
Boards, Albany Pine............% pce.— 16 @ — 22 
Boards, City Worked....... eeecceseseem—= 22 @ — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling....... —2% @-—-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 @ — — 
Plank, Albany Pine.........+ wee khee —2 @— 82 
Plank, City Worked......... sesecsceee 26 @ — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. . an —18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... —22 @—% 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. . @ bunch, 2 25 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved coeseee @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....% M. 94 — @2%— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality hica sp 22 — @ 25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality....... 19— @a— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, Bic cwdonsneaeae oh @— — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........ see coos —-— @16— 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft.......00sseecees —-— @22— 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe............ .65—- @-—— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd..............52 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl........ -40— @—— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... ........006 -38— @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak............0.006 60— @-—— 
Molasses, 
New-Orleans.........se00+ eeeee 8 gall. — —27 @-— 
POrtO BiGO. 0.2 csccccccccccecccececsece 23 @ — 30 
Cuba Muscovado.......0.0.6 eceeeceees — — 95 @ — 27 
PPIMIGAG WMD 606 < ccec cede cdsn cecesons —2 @— 27 
Cardenas, &6....cceccssccccsece evcces— 234@ — 24 
Nails. 
Out, 4d4@60d..... 2... sec cscc sees hos sale — 44@. — 5 
el sc i <6 @-—-— 
Naval § 
> teal ney Soft, = ped 280lb— — @ 575 
Turpentine, Wilmington... Enea ons @ 5 50 
Te nsuikcasabancges Fjind dbaainniee es “bos — @ 3 50 
Pitch, City.. - .27%5 @-— 
Resin, Common, (aelivered).. Bd cesesis se 175 @ 1 87% 
Resin, White................ #8 280 ib. 3 50 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine............. @ gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... 
Thick, Round, Country. 
Thin Oblong Country................... 
Provisions, 
Beef, Mess, Country............. 
Beef, Prime, Country.................00 
ROE, a CHET so sia: os wccnsandiebeou tes 
FOOL, MONG ORIR 0.6.6 5S ce sees Thce'e cad 
Beef, Prime, City............... a 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.. athere 
Beef, Prime, Mess............ ® toe. 15 25 — 
Pork, Mess, Western... .. @ bbl. 1437 @I14 50 
Pork, Prime, Western..............0005 1250 @-—— 
Pork, Prime, Mess.......5..ccecccesees 1488 @l6— 
Pork, Clear, Western............-.....— — @16504 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... 8 Ib. — 105 a 
Hames, Picklatses. &. 600 aceteinbecsrcds — 8% i9 
Hams, Dry Salted............0..200ee00— —_ 854 
Shoulders, Pickled.............0..e-000- — 6% _ 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.............+00..—— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ ® bbl. 13 — @I16 50 
Beef, Smoked... ..0.sececcecceseee Blbo—9 G— 9% 
Butter, Orange County.... =... _ @— 28 
Butter, ORI... fea ce cc scssiik csesccces —12 @—15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... — 20 25 
Butter, Canatla.. 2... ..5 cc. cee ccc eces —12 } a 15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........— —- @— 
Chesse, fair to prime...............22005 —10 @12 
Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia................. ® ton, : 2 @ 3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... we liphorcsnlaé 0 @ 3 62% 
Salt. 
Turks Island...............008: 8 bush. — — 48 
Ge, RAFI ia bikin 5cs case cso ctcccseaene — 
Liverpool, Ground. ............+- ® sack, 1 10 112% 





Liverpool, Fine........secces evcccccessce 145 @1 bn 


Liverpool, Fine, ‘Ashton’s 


ee ee nee weee 







Goan} East India.. 
Nitrate Soda..... .. sine kins ¢h.pcasaeea oxue 
Seeds. 
Clover soo. secs eee ons «000-8 1bd.—10 @—11¥K 
Timothy, Mowed.. eB tee. 14— @QI7— 
Timothy, Reaped... bac cevedccccccccesosce 7— @20— 
Flax, American, Rough. .-@bushh ~— @—— 
Linseed, Calcutta......... cesses seceee — Qe — 
Sugar. 
Bb Crome gases si rdecccedeseses cess Blb.— — @—— 
New-Orleans........ SPS IE Xian SH —4 @— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado............+.-0 caeed 
Porto Rico....... 







Havana, White 
Havana, Brown and Yellow.. 


Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf...... 

do. do. do. Crushed : 

do. do. do. Ground : 

do. (A) Crushed..... exdncece, 2 

do. 2d quality, Crushed... 
GRATIN cio os os Vcc one aa Shad Samndiecaacon 
PTAA WHEE, o.oo icicnsesas Jasine secneune 
Brasils BrOW2. 3 isc. ccccsxscecses cdg ect 

Tallow. 
American, Prime...........--...+-- 
Tobacco. 

Wicca nenie tocol nance otaneses 8 lb. — — _ 
Kentucky........ pebdgha ces dtseeceds ene —7 10 
Mason: COantey os: < cio vois sneinie nen cechsoe. — 6%@—11 
EOE SATE Tee eee —— @-— 
a) ES ay ee ee eee —12 @—18 
COS SS FREE VERVE ean oes .— 184 @— 23 
EE SRE re ee eee —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —235 @1— 
Florida Wrappers...........-...-.-.+ —15 @—60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf...........-.....- — 6 20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...........-..... — 54@—15 
‘American, Saxony Fleece.......... 2 lb. — 50 @—55 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —46 @—48 
American 3¢ and &% Merino ... —4 @—4 
American, Native and 4 Merino... ..—36 @—28 
Extra, wing = a puscvusdgagcinaathee sin —42 @—48 
Superfine, Pulled.. eeeee ceveeee 39 @—4l 
No. 1. Paled.. oc ccccceccacccnsncandvces —33 @—37 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Trerms—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 





HE WARIN EUROPE! A MAP FOR THE TIMES !—WE 
have just issued a Map of the countries now, or likely to 
involved in the European War. It has m very favora- 
be ves oo by the Press, and truly is the desideratum of the 
resent da 
- On receipt op aby Cua. ¥e will gona. fre free of postage, a 
copy in pocket form, enclosed in musli: 
bik! IGN, BRIDGMAN & FANNING, 
May Ist, 1854. ap lishers and Mounters 
* 156 William st., New-York City. 


ONEY FOUND.—A SUM OF MONEY FOUND IN THE 
seed ee | No. 187 eda street, ee rr yet Peo to 
e the pro and date o OSs. 

any claimant whocan prov property dateoth 








BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
SWINE. 
OR SALE—THE ENTIRE STOCK OF SWINE NOW 
owned by SAMUEL LOVE, consisting of Berkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and Suffolk breeds ~ all sizes. This stock is wor- 
thy the attention of Farmers and others, who wish to procure 
the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
and have recei mes the principal] prizes at the exhibitions of the 
American Insti 
Gentlemen iving at ata distance can have them boxed and 
chipped from New- 
Refer to A. B. ALLEN, x ditor of this paper, or to the Mana- 
gers of the American Institute. 
Letters addressed to A. B. Allen, will meet with immediate 


attention. 
33-tf. Corner of 58d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 








KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 


A¥® ABE REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
e latest impr WAR 

AEWVORE AGRICULTURAL. W AREHOUSE & | SEED 

a 189 and 191 Veta: Street. 





GOOD FLORIST WANTED~—APPLY TO DR. E. PAR- 
gons, Savannah, Georgia, or to the editor of this-paper. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE. . 
ANTED—TWO FEMALES, SIX TO EIGHT MONTHS 
They must be of good size, fine and Rr — 


old. 
Please state lowest price. B. ALLEN, 189 
33-38. 
IGS WANTED.—A GOOD PAIR OF praca PIGS 
P “4 the south at on 


of suitable a, age to sh to oo 
reed will please addre 


hose having ts t 
SEXTON. Agricultural Book Publisher, 
New-York. 














EACOR MAMMOTH BLACKBERRY, (BY SOME CALLED 
THE LAWTON BLACKB RRY.) lewis . SEACOR, the 


first discoverer and re and valuable 


8 ramet 


this 

fruit, respectful. public, that {although iehas 
thus far lost the honor of giving name to his fruit, yet mie 
on hand about one hundred fine plants of the pcriginal 
from which others have = derived. ge plants he 
will warrant of superior lity, an sell them at $5 per 
—. wiginal nts faa : x is pA ty toes 0.procured 

al plants of him a a low pric 

‘ SBACOR, New-Rochell, N.Y. 
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VIRGINIA LAND FOR SALE. 

8 COU naE. pap AGENT FOR.THE HEIRS OF DAVID 
GTON, dec’d, I offer for sale a tract of land con- 

Pt Sey pee 1000 acres, lying in Prince Edward’s Co., Va., 
on the Richmond and Danville R. R,, about 4 miles above its 
junction with the South aia Railroad. Its ASeatien, with res- 
pect to the two Railroads, gives it every necessary market 
facility. The soil is naturally free, and is susceptable of a 
high state of improvement, but for the last 12 years it has 
been te ol a neglected state, during a controversy (now re- 
gently determined) in respect to the will of the former owner. 
resent owners reside in several of the Western States, 
a ‘or this reason it will be sold at a great bargain, Ohe or 
more skillful and enterprising farmers from some of the 
Northern States would find a profitable investment in this 
land. The quantity of timber land is amply sufficient for all 
the purposes of the farm. Besides the adaptation of soil to 
the cultivation of tobacco, and all the — ay es 4 =e 

country, it is probable that the hay crop can 

and profitable, in comecuneane of the | large At rat brane 
flat. It is estimated that the aggregate jenath oO Cl we small 
streams which water the tract, is from ten noelve miles! 
Further particulars will be given, when erates 1 by the un- 
deraignes whose address is “ JeFFREY’s SToRE P.O., NOTTOWAY 
Co., Va.” Persons desirous of examining the land can easily 
do so as it is within two days’ travel trom. the the trots of new 


ork. 
April 6, 1854. 


RANBERRY VINES.—100,000 FINE BEARING PLANTS, 
of the Bell variety, which are commonly raised in New- 
England. On low ground, with a little care, they bear large 
crops. They can be forwarded at any time between this and 
the middle of May, to any part of the United States. A cir- 
cular, with mode of culture, soil, and price, will be forwarded 
to all who may want information on the su ibject. 

TROWBRIDGE & THOMPSON,""®57 

April 1st. [82-34*] New-Haven, Ct. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forge in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 
Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Viorks, i, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., & Iso an im- 
proved PorTaBLE MELTING FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are ee for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
: will be forwarded upon supiicaticn. 
Cast Iron Columns for dings 
ennidiatee on hand. The Bsa forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) at_all other 
Fairs wherever =. FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
31-57 Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 














s. 





K= cHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
entire change of gear. The only successful mower now 


own. 

Ketchum’s Improvep Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of 54, was thoroughly tested last season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: ag eerny oe hay and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now have bearings at both ends, which 
overcomes all cramping and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the crank shaft, which gives it asteady 
and uniform motion. Each Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is great convenience in getting at each and 
every nut, all of them being on UPPER SIDE OF THE FRAME; oil 
cups are attached to all the bearings, which. by the use of a 
wad of cotton, will ao oil for a long time, as well as protect 
the bearings from dust, grit, &c.; the finger bar is lined with 
iron its full width, which pi protects it from wear. 

rang various other additions for strength, durability, 
&., takes th em the most — and perfect agricultural im- 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 lbs. each, and can 
easily be carried in a —e wagon. 

They will cut ALL KINDS OF GRASS, and sueunee we well on _un- 
even or rolling lands, or whens: there are dead furrows. This 
Machine took the highest award, with SPECIAL a. 
at the World’s Fair, it also received, during last season, © 
eared and four gold medals, and various other oS and 

tantial testimonials of on roval. We have s nei- 
ther —- nor money to make them deserving of pu! lic favor, 
be able the coming season to supply the great 
and increasing demand. 

We take: this occasion to caution Saracens inst buying 
UNTRIED Mowers, if they do (as was ¢ th many last 
year) they t ge ases whe vexation and divgpotnt tment. 

In ere Extras are wanted, be sure to give 
us 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
oss The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


nts. 
Il, Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
fe The American Rose Culturer. re 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8S. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
VL. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price 25 cents. 
> bie lk Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
rice 25 cents. 
me Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
ice 25 
IX. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents. 
X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
cents. 
ait. ~apeaapaed made Essay for the Use.of Farmers, Price 


25 cen 
xiv. “The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 
V. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
fre! Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


e $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemi’:al Field Lectures. Price $1." 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. gene $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $ 
x21. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. lilustrated. Price 25 
cents 
ts Fe ~~ ~ ag Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
ce 50 
XXII. Sohuston’ 's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
» Sones Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


SARE a e $1. 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

VI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XAVI. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 


vol. Price $1 25. 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 

Price 75 cents. ; 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 

xXx 4 Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


Price 
[V. The She aphend’s on own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randall. Price $2 

*v- Stephens’ Book of he Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 


Edited Skinner. Price 
x SH, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 


bd 














we 





XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXX ‘VII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
cents 


XXXIX. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 

XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for a mar- 
ried mn and woman. Price $3. 

XLII. Nash’s oad ph a A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cen 

R IV. Allen’s Diseases “| “Domestic Animals. Price 75 


ie cA Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., &. ited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVI. The Farmer 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50c 
ern *- Buist’s . , Flower Garden Directory. Price 

L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
gen. Pe: the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 

shed. 

HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 

Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year ; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth; the proper season for 
transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
whole adapted to either large or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the vi pro ragating, planting, pruning, 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, with descriptions of the 
est sorts for cu tivating in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman an rower. Price, $1,25 
iverybody His Own Flower Gardener Brak eller 














American Rose Culturist - - - - - - - 25 
American Florist’sGuide - - - - - - + % 
greck’s Bookof Flowers - - - - - - - 75 

Bridgman’s Florist’sGuide - - - - - - - 650 
suist’s Kitchen Gardener - i a 5 





fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener - 25 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures, $1,25. (2 Sent free of 


postage 
Orders for any of the above books will be filled at the ine prices 
named, and if required, wa he sent by mail, [post pa J by 
31-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


CARIFIERS FOR OLD aaiDeR an INVALUABLE 
machine for oustin vs aged and the old fog f from hide-bound 


meadows and renovat bing the! their ir grasses. To be drawn by one 
or more horses. ALLEN, 191 Water street. 








THE Af ACHINE. 
(Warranty :) That 2 said “Machines are capable of cutti 
and spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten 
to fifteen acres per day of ANY KIND OF GRASS, and do it as 
well as is done with a ouythe by the best of mowers. 

All rs filled by the subscribers. Office and Shop, corner 
of go street and Hamburgh Canal. near the Eastern R. 
R. Buffa! HOWARD <¢ 


» in lo N. Y. Co.. 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water street, N. Y. 
The Mower is also manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse, Mason 





400. a Co., at Worcester. 1 Mass, for the New- d States. By.J Oo 


& Co., Brockport, N. Y.. for a, we 
and Michigan.” By Warder P iockaw. i Springfield, o. gl 


Ohio and 
Fess ae AND 1 BLOW ES SEEDS OF ALL THE 


h tion of G 
SE and GARDEN PLANT me vahere 


For sale at A. BRIDGE- 
MANS HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 874 & 878 
Broadway, above 18th street, he is York. 
&@~ Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria. L. I. 26-38 


‘Diner PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
th 








AND 

near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Ga wen; Ornamental rubs,and 
Roses,. for pe a Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and c Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can bee Giived at No, 60 Cedar street, or. ey be sent 
- i, to all post-paying applicants enclos 
8 3 





OP-EARED ARETE oe IMPORTED STOCK (Price $10 
per pair,) for-sale by 8S. PARSONS, Flushing, L. I. 28-81 





FIELD SEEDS. 
OTATO.—EXCELSOIR, EARLY JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British ites. 
on | geemgeaiamaaand Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
na 


— inom very cc aE Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 


mye ae and Four Rowe 

Gra ay Grass, oo. Vernal, Orchard Grass. 
Timothy. Red. Top, bine Grass, Lucern. White Clover. Red 
Clover. (29-tf]  R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
4 ee at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Conn., OSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any Rhaheretion, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
fapniahed pe up in substantial bags for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 
He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly: tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, and baye given 
general eatiatact ion. 
March 13, 1854. [28-40.] Middletown, Ct.. 





XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 





GARDFN SEEDS. 
A GENERAL LIST OF Hrs GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised or R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 

Pras.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
washington A June, Early Frame or June, Early Charlton, 
Early Emperor, Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue ipperia) Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 

Corn.—Karly Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
green, Old Colony, penctanSncnle, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
Dutton Browns, and Tuscarora. 

co —Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 

— Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
= to One, Dutch Case Knife, Large Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 

BorECOLE OR KALE.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Large Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 

CELERY.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Beymour's Superb White. 

RESS.—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 

CucuMBER.—Early Frame. | White — very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
— or West India. 

nt.—Long Purple, and White 

Enpive.—Green Curled, Broad haan Batavian. 
i .—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 

ringha: 

BEETs. —Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 
os Long Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 

ONION, narge Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver Skin. 

TuRNIPS.—All of the varieties. 

WaTERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain _—— very fine, 
Long Istand, Black Spanish, Citron for preser 

TomATO.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow. Small Yel- 


low 

£.—Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
somraet Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, § lupe erb Brown Head, Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, Hampton Court 

MELON.—Green Citron, Pine Apple, Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Lar; Large Yellow, Gantelup, Large Musk. 

RaDIsH, ood’s Early Frame, Early Short To Long Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, nD Bl almon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow [eg lack Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose olored. China Winter. 

CaBBAGE.—EarlyiYork or June, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter, Lar rge Flat Dutch, 
sarge Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum: 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Charlwood’s Prem. Flat Dutch, 

RuUBARB.—Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 

= mtan. LACKBE 'RRIES, a new and choice variety. 

Also, B oe RB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 


fine 
1, OMOIGE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS.  29-tf 


SALE OF STOCK. 
Pier BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT 
it 





Fordham, Westchester Co., New-York, Eleven Miles from 

Hall, N. ¥., » By Harlem Railroad Cars. 

aving met with more success than I anticipated the past 
year, with the Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is 
the reason for oGering this lot of snimsis, AND MY JUNE 
SALE BY AUCTION, WILL Nor TAKE PLACE. A full des- 
criptive Catalogue with prices attached, will be published on 
the fifteenth ofA April, and I intend to be at home myself to 
see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, about 18 
Short-Horns, 6 of which are young. Bullsand BullCalves. The 
Cows and Heifers old gnonen. will be in Calf, to the Sastssted 
Imported Bull ** BALCO,” (9918) or Imported, “* ROMEO,” win- 
ner of the first Prize at ‘Saratoga, i in 1853; and also at Ameri- 
can Institute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Marquis of Carrabas: (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at Saratoga, the past year, as a two year old. 

Also, about 10 ow of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired by MAJOR, and 3 Bull Calves, sired by my imported 
first Prize Bull RAN K QUARTLY, and several of them 
from RN oa Cows = Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to 

Y. Also 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several 
young Sugoi aa Essex Boars. Also, 2 South-down Rams 
mported direct from Jonas Webb; and 6 Yearling Rams, ali 
bred bye me, from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalo; agus will be eweeses by Mail if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, free of mee to the purchaser. The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which 
place I will fake epereons both to and from. 

MY FRIEN “CAR, who is interested in sev- 
eral of my Teeporteilons, will also sell about 10 head of Short- 
Horns, consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 5or6 Females. His 
young Bulls are also several of them rom imported Cows, and 
sired by the LORD OF ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) as B ome 
brated first Prize Imported Bull ROMEO. Mr. 
and _ Heifers are in alf to the imported Bull, MARQUIS “OF 
CARRABAS, (12789.)_ Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 
1 Broadway, New-York, at which place he will make arrange- 

ments to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, vee 4 Island. is 
animals will be entered in the same Catal oeue with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 

cases made at the same time, and are of om eat except- 

















ing that I have more in number. Is. 
i Terms, Cash on delivery. 
arch 16th, 1854, 29-37 





IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the Mail. Price 25 cents. 
12tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA 
Pootras and Malay fowl] : 100 pairs assorted for sale. Alse 
Brahma Pootra White Shanghai gs, at $5 per dozen ; Black 
and Buff Shanghai Eggs, $3 per doz, They also have for sale 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and — Vines. 


1 t paid) to 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail (post paid) to to 005. = 


27-35 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., 


ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 

Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
0.3 PARK ROW, and Ho. 3 ANN STREET, HAVE RE- 
cently ublished new editions of the illowing books: 
okTo ‘ON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTU 
Elements oe Scientific Agriculture. or the Connection between 
Science and the Art of Practical es Prize Essay of the 
ee State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, 


M.A 
CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 
vane F. W. Johnston. With an Introduetion by John P. 
orton. 26-29—31-88 
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MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
dba INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
.J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad ; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several timesaday. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further pers ticular and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to J LEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 

fessrs. 0. ey & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


MUSQUIT ‘GRASS, 
HE TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
oat nee he poe vtor sale by at the South, and is 
nvaluable t Tp or sale 
‘ seer RICHARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 


lso b R, e OLE 
" O7-tf 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


VALUABLE PLANTS 
on THE GARDEN, NURSERY, GREEN-HOUSE m4 
easure Grounds. Carriage paid to Boston. B. 
WATSON. Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., offers 3 
sale a very complete collection of plants of every description, 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalo aoe! gra- 
tis, and post-paid on receipt of a postage stamp. Usual dis- 
counts to trade. 
Dwarf and Standard fruits of the very best sor 








nd Par a LE, twee Cherry, Quince, eames Mahaleb 
an 
CURR MANTS GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Rhubarb, 


&e. ; aragus, Needham’s New White Blackberry, met 
Bush pa Blackberry 
STRAWBERRIES, the finest collection in the country, 
nearly a hundred ramus, including every novelty 0 ag 
“euto or native productio: 
aig OF BEST FRUIT and Ornamental Trees and 


hrul 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Street, in great variety, 
including many novelties. Weigelia ‘Amabilis, (new yellow,) 

. Deutzia gracilis, (new,) $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 
Pyrus umbilicata rosea, $1. 

300,000 NORWAY SPRUOE, SILVER FIR, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, Arbor Vite of sorts, Scotch Larch, &c., with vari- 
eties of Deciduous arees, . for nurseries or belts, &c., 
worth from $10 to $20 

A very large and ia saiaaiies of new and striking varie- 
ties, recently imported, of Verbenas, Fuchsias, Daisy-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemums, (100 var.,) Salvias, Heliotropes, Scar- 
let Geraniums, Petunias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgian 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dahlias, Cupheas, Achimenes, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, including the best foreign 
novelties for 185 

Fine named collections of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, Polyanthus, Hollyhock, Pansy, &c. 
Japan Lilies, Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &c. Oxalis 
Deppei, fine for edging and bedding, $10 per 1000, 

Catalogues now ready. 26-33 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like = predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and 
It is composed of crushed or ground. bones, eongupesed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of guano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
Fl Ds of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 





Iti is euited to any soil in which there is not aikendy a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

Por sale in large or ouall § uantities, in bags of 150 lbs. each. 
No charge for packages. ape will be branded “C. B. De 
“ERD No, 1 euper hos #. of Lime.” 

NonN ANO of best quality. 

P vig UIURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

of a 


ae. 
FIELD and GA bear aga SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown an 
THE AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
ume—two Naas a ay 
For sale at R. ATUEN'S Agricultural Warehouse ag 
seed Store, 189 and Vist Water street, New-York. 25- 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING. REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used last Lo ghbnich in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most nniformly Mae mogess, in nine different States and 
Canada NYSIX P REMIUMS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build afew. (@~ Early orders necessary to 
insure a reaper. 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable Ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance. Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

g@™ Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents preferred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post- 
paid applications. Hat 

Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 1954. 
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ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 

House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is experi- 

enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
tte | ane States. None need apply qxcept fully qpalitied. 





ater st 





GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

EDGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and arden rakes; garden scufflers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of Morey rege together with a 
large assortment of ome: implements too. numerous to men- 
tion. [21tf] ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 





OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 

Great New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For salealso a large 
stock of small ponte of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warranted. 


24-36 


GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 





POUDRETTE. : 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. Apply hid letter or person- 
ally to the Lodi Manufacturing Compan 
22-34 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
PRIETORS. Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
a Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
tomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
’ Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, ana 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, ethiente &c., of this locality being 80 favorable to 
} aad Fer, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


‘They. are all free from that destructive malady 
HE PEAR ee’ 
which has never existed in this loca 
—— low, and a liberal — i Tie trade. 


New-Bedford, Jam, 1st, 1854, 17-68 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 

keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 


Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should pose. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 


— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


— and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive paren 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 
Grain mills, corn and cob a a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved 
Horse Powers of all kinds, aviennod the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus ower, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
eon! horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
orses. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, a EX- 
pressly for the CaJifornia and Oregon Marke 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
VE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS yaa ag one of 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
rg tw y 1004, 111A, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 191/2, 20, A1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN- pac to HAY, _— AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, ke. _of ‘all s 
1-tf i ae ‘ALLEN, 89 and 191 Water street. 


FERTILIZERS. 


JERUVIAN GUANO, First “quality 0 of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received i ins 
"ALLEN. "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 

nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 

e best materials. and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 

MERRI CK & LL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 














HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


aa 





eee ~~ 


\HIMNEY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY, 
Encaustic Tiles oa floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 
and petcena, fe. for sale by 
2-33 ILLER, COATES & YOULE, 279 Pear! street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 

= agains Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Siands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in 

most beautiful manner. All kinds of. fron. Fence and Verandah 

made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 

178 $ William street, between Beekman roe Spruce, N. Y. 2-26 


LIVERY STABLES. 


PALO 














\TORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New: 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
= generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly o opneue 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that’ patronage which th they so 5 so neta 
solicit. R. K. N' 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. 
. B.—New wagons “and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-348 
ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 


7 RON ‘AND STEEL. — SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 
Sh field, warranted Cast Steel. 
or 

















New- F. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 


24 Bank Place. 
2-43 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANGES AND HEATERS. ni “AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not only economical, but combines more conyeniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in use. a the Etna 
Heater, for warming houses of any size. App ply te 
2-40 A. McPHERSON, No. 2334 Water street. 


ISH BOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, Let ag ore Amar 
HEN WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im r of 
Needles, hen hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of ot 
and Kirby salmon, wor bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats ; Flax, 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow; and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines a for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double? 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders: Spoon Bait; uids ; acl 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish; alking-c 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; * Pack 
and Willsier's superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
Cheap for cash, = lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to, 2-40 
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HORSE MARKETS. 


ERULL'S HEAD SALE “AND EXCHANGE STABLES, " TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, bis side of Third Avenue, N. 
-34 A. S. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor, 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F, & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdaila horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 





sas gg FISH STORE.—500 — AE ALOE, 2008 
emg ey first Goality, Se all Pac’ - 

Mackerel 200 bbls. is Shade 1 1000 bbls. 
Herring, a halfs New Herring, quintals New-Dried Cod. 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchoves. o eee New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Ibs. New Smoked Sal- 


mon, 500 Kitts New Souced Pen 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, bere ee Pickled Cod, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturs m, Trout, Dun-Fish, 
81 for reale OF Deen Wanbinzten aod West, 
y stree ween Washington and Wes 
May 1th, oe. New-York. 
1-53 8. H. WOOD. 








HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


> ARKER’ $ CHEVEUXTONIQUE. —THIS 1s. AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, eo. is wpetee ties. while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easi. ng t he most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable dru 
gists and fancy stores oh et rt the me city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BA Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2 48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including aves thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, ge Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage pata to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
lanting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Ogleny | 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 

















POLO 


EDs — TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; p Bay Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; bage ; Beet; Lettuce; Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osa Geant izes "Large Yellow Locus t, an 
all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Sef Rhubarb Roots ; 


Aspara Plant, 
Mee fh “and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. ‘ 


ppreoven STOCK OF ALL KINDS.— HAVING HAD 
great experience in ae and rearing fine stock for 
the past twenty years, I o' services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and mest reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times cote pewtions to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make selections. Barly in 

guaess or September is the best time to ny for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Bitcneds, Aiderns gerney 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sh 
icester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. aon io 
down. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, re yaown Me 

The public should bec on their mara) La! a improved 
stock, as many animals are palmed off upon the unsuspecting 




















and ignorant. whieh are 8  arione. 
1-tf A.B. Nos. 189 ‘as 191 Water street. 
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Sette _ non pn eee ssteesenserseconees _—_ _ .The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
mn ayo ed fer a it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
oughts, A few Sober......seccsecseesscecers ones benreseasosse 122 A S rae : / . - 
Wethiitheey 2s a6. Ben ts 2 aso. ggg Oemmneniaons whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 

Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 








Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by ey § 

Back Numpers are usually kept on hand, and when a sub- 
scription is sent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 


after the money is received. 
——-*@¢@e -— 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculiwrist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - $400 
“  Putnam’s do Oe eee 

* Knickerbocker do- - + - 400 
“ Eclectic do G0." 2-2 ig SAO 
~“ Littel’s Living Age do- - - - 680 
“ National Magazine do - - 4 - 380 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - ~- 3 50 


Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street. New-York. 


J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 





improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 


tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Aten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower ; Rev. Wa. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpzg, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent seeconltunal: and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 


Plow as well as the Pen. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American’ Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 

number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 

will contain ——— for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &¢c., which will often be 

worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
ens, &c,—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - : - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 8 do. - - ae: Cag 5.00 
$6 <7. 5 do. - - oi GRE AE 8.00 
“do. 30 ‘do. - - -. 260- -% 15.00 


“ do. 20 do. - - lei... nea 25.00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclesed and mailed in the 


presence of the Post-Master. ; 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 


ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 











